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NICHOLS, 
THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT. 
From the French. 

Ix a remote part of Ireland there lived an 
honest, but poor farmer, who had three sons, 
and three little daughters. The youngest of 
the sons was named Nichols. He was very 
small in stature, and talked very little; but he 
had a great deal of good sense, industry, and 
observation. When he was very young he 
began to think that his father was too poor to 
keep him at home, and that it was his duty to 
go away and earn his living as soon as possi- 
ble. One day, when he went to a store to do 
an errand, he heard some traders in wool 


speaking of a very beautiful kind, which they 
brought from a distant county in Ireland, and 
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from which they made a great deal of money. 
Nichols listened to their talk with great atten- 
tion, and wished very much that he had a little 
money to buy some of this famous wool. He 
did not tell his wishes to his father; but he 
thought a great deal of the conversation he 
had heard, and laid a great many plans to pro- 
cure money. 

He was scarcely twelve years old, when he 
first asked his father’s permission to go from 
home and earn his own living. His father 
was very poor, and knowing Nichols to be an 
honest, industrious boy, he told him he might 
go, and try to find something to do. 

Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, 
with a great pair of wooden shoes, and a large, 
knotty cane in his hand to defend himself, the 
little man set out from home with no other pro- 
vision than a small cheese and a loaf of bread. 
In the county where the sheep were so re- 
markably fine, he had heard that there was a 
very rich, and a very generous man, called 
the Baron of Baltimore. 

Emboldened by what he had heard of this 
sentleman’s kindness, Nichols went to his 
house and asked if he could not employ him 


~ 
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for a little while, that he might earn money to 
buy some wool. The boy seemed so intelli- 
gent, and so frank, and showed such a dispo- 
sition to be industrious, that the Baron was 
very much pleased with him. From his hon- 
est simplicity of manner, and the good sense 
and modesty of his answers, the gentleman 
rightly concluded that he was no idle vaga- 
bond, or artful knave. It was a strange thing 
for a boy of his age to undertake such an en- 
terprise, but his appearance was so much in 
his favour that the Baron was resolved to trust 
him with a hundred crowns, 

Some of his friends laughed at him for ta- 
king such a fancy to the boy, and told him he 
would never see his money again: “TI think 
it doubtful whether I ever do,” replied Lord 
Baltimore; “but I like the lad’s enterprise— 
and if he be as good a boy as he seems, I am 
willing to give it to him.” 

Nichols never dreamed of having such a 
large sum in his hands. His heart came up 
in his throat with very joy; and it seemed as 
if he could not find words to express his grat- 
itude to his benefactor. 

He made his purchases with a great deal of 
30 
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discretion, and, with his wallet of wool on his 
shoulder, he travelled back to the counties 
where sheep were very scarce. Here the lit- 
tle merchant found such a demand for wool 
that he sold it all immediately, for nearly double 
the money he had given for it. This success 
gave him new courage; and he resolved to 
travel back as quick as possible to buy some 
more; but first he resolved to visit his good 
friend the Baron, that he might tell him of his 
good fortune, and thank him again for his 
kindness. ‘‘ My Lord,” said he, “‘ that which 
you had the goodness to give me has nearly 
doubled. The money I have made is quite 
sufficient to carry on my little commerce; 
therefore I beg of you to take back the hun- 
dred crowns, with my most sincere thanks; 
and may my Heavenly Father bless you for 
your kindness to a poor boy like me.” The 
Baron was so much charmed with the judi- 
cious way in which the money had been man- 
aged, and with the honest and prompt pay- 
ment of the debt, that he insisted on making 
a present of it. ‘No, no, my lord,” replied 
the young merchant; ‘keep your money to 
lead somebody else, who needs it. You have 
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am prospered, I can get along very well my- 

self. All the favour I ask, is, that you will 
allow me to consider you as a friend, and per- 
mit me now and then to give you an account 
of my little fortune.” 

The Baron was charmed with this reply. 
“Continue to think and act as you now do, my 
good boy,” said he, affectionately placing his 
hand on the lad’s head, “ and I promise you I 
will always assist you with my advice, and my 
purse too, if you need it.” 

Nichols could not refrain from tears. He 
pressed the hand of his benefactor, and kissing 
it respectfully, he thanked him with all the elo- 
quence of gratitude. 

As soon as he had bidden his friend fare- 
well, he again set out on his journey. He did 
not, like a foolish child, spend his money for 
fine clothes; he wore the same coarse coat, 
and wooden shoes, he had when he left his fa- 
ther’s house. This circumstance, together 
with his anxiety to pay his debts as quick as 
possible, made people willing to trust him; 
and when he returned to the place, where he 
first bought wool, he found the farmers were 
31 
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willing to let him have more than he could 
pay for, provided he would promise a speedy 
return. Nichols accepted their offer, telling 
them he certainly would come back and pay 
them, if he were living. Though he took a 
much larger quantity of wool than at first, he 
found no difficulty in disposing of it; and very 


few weeks passed before he was able to go 


back to pay his debts, and purchase more. 
This honest industry soon gained friends; and 
far and near, people told the story of the en- 
terprising little wool merchant. He drove 
his trade so briskly, and was so popular in the 
country, that it became necessary for him to 
buy horses and wagons to transport his goods . 
from one place to another. Sometimes, it is 
true, he met with little difficulties. For in- 
stance, the people from whom he bought his 
wool, hearing how much money he made, re- 
fused to sell it as cheap as they had done; and 
finding he always had ready money, they in- 
creased in their demands, until poor Nichols 
began to fear be should be obliged to give up 
his trade altogether. : 

Ilis good friend, the Baron, encouraged 
him under these little troubles, and advised 
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him to go to some more distant counties where 
excellent sheep were plenty. The little mer- 
chant followed his directions, and soon found 
that he made money faster than ever. In the 
midst of success, however, he did not forget 
that there are some things more valuable than 
wealth, He set apart some time from busi- 
ness to be devoted to his studies; he hired the 
best masters in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography; and bought many interesting and 
useful books, such as voyages, travels, &c. 

In three years our little adventurer had ac- 
quired more money than his father had seen 
in his whole life,—and he naturally became 
very anxious to go home and tell his parents 
his goed luck. He had never visited them,— 
nor had they heard one syllable from him 
since he left them. His father had heard 
others talk, and he had often talked himself, 
about the famous little wool merchant; buf he 
never once dreamed it was his own son. Nich- 
ols for some time intended to write to his fa- 
_ ther; but then he thought how grand it would 
| be to go home of a sudden with handsome 
presents, and surprise them all with his riches. 
It was a joyful day for the little merchant 
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when he came within sight of his native town, 
after such a long and eventful absence. He 
left his horses, his wagons, and his domestic, 
at a neighbouring inn, and having put on the 
self-same clothes he wore away, (which by the 
way, could not be made to fit decently without 
considerably ripping, piecing, and pulling,) he 
bent his steps toward his father’s dwelling. 

He opened the kitchen door just as the fam- 
ily were sitting down to supper. One of his 
brothers remembered his old clothes, and the 
moment he saw him he threw himself on his 
neck, exclaiming, “It is my brother! It is my 
brother!” “Yes, yes,” said one of the girls, 
jumping and capering, and catching hold of 
the skirts of his coat, ‘It 7s our Nichols!” 
His mother sprang forward, and the little 
wanderer sank on his knees before her. She 
kissed him again and again; but her voice 
trembled so that she could not speak for many 
minutes. ‘‘It is indeed our boy,” said the fa- 
ther, dashing the tears from his eyes. “He 
has been gone so long,” said the mother, 
“that I cannot find it in my heart to scold at 
him for not letting us know where he has been. 
Poor child! he has got on the same old coat 


that he wore away!” 
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‘“What have you been doing all this time?” 
said his father, looking a little displeased at his 
forlorn appearance. ‘When you have heard 
my story, I do not think you will blame me,” 
replied Nichols in a respectful tone; “but first 
let me give my brothers and sisters the pres- 
ents I have brought for them.” So saying, | 
he gave his father a purse containing an hun- 
dred pieces of gold; one to his mother, con- 
taining fifty pieces; and one to each of his 
brothers and sisters, containing twenty five 
pieces. The old man blushed and turned 
pale at the sight of so much money; and 
thinking Nichols could not have gained it hon- 
estly, he cried out, in a sorrowful tone, “Ah! 
my child, what have you done? My wretched 
boy, is it possible you have turned robber!” 
“Oh, my dear father,” replied the little mer- 
chant, ‘‘do not have such a horrible thought 


as that! After all the good lessons you and 
my mother gave me when I was little, do you 
think it is possible for me to do such a wicked 
thing? When you have heard my story, I do 
not think you will be ashamed to own me as a 


”? 


son.”” Then he told how he had gone to Lord 


Baltimore to get work; how kindly that gen- 
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tleman had assisted him; how he had bought 
wool with the money; how he had sold it for 
double what it cost him; and finally, that he 
had become rich enough to keep horses, wag- 
ons, and a man of his own. 

“Ah, ha!” shouted his brothers, “you are 
the little wool merchant we have heard so 
much talk about! ” 

“Ts it possible?” asked his delighted father, 
bursting into tears. 

“Yes, my dear father,” replied the happy 
son. “It is even so; and if you will go to 
the inn with me, I will prove by my loaded 
wagons, and letters from the richest mer- 
chants in the country.” 

‘And did you always wear these old clothes?” 
asked one of his sisters. : 

“Not these,” replied the little economist; 
“but some that were full as coarse. Some- 
times they used to laugh at me, and say, ‘I 
guess you drive a pitiful trade, Nichols, by 
the looks of your coat ;’ but I did not mind 
them much,—for I knew my own business best. 
Once Lord Baltimore heard them laughing at 
me, and he told me I had better put off my 
wooden shoes, and get a more decent coat. | 
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told him I would do anything to please him, 
but that for myself I did not care about any- 
thing more than comfortable clothing. I told 
him I should be robbed in the woods and by- 
roads, if I dressed like a gentleman; that the 
tavern keepers would all charge me more, and 
give me better things to eat and drink than I 
wanted; and that if I ate, drank and slept like 
a rich man, I should never become rich. The 
Baron said he believed I was right, and told 
me he had no doubt I should prosper if I con- 
tinued my old habits of prudence and industry 
So,” added Nichols, “1 kept on my wooden 
shoes, and my peasant dress,—I carried a 
mouthful of bacon, and a bottle of beer in my 
knapsack; and I slept in the barn with my 
horses.” 

‘‘You were wiser than those that laughed 
at you,” said his father; “but after all, my 


son, I can hardly believe this great story you 
are telling us.” 

Indeed, it did all seem like a dream to the 
family, till his horses, his wagons, and his 


letters were shown them. You may be sure 
the fortnight Nichols spent at home was a 
happy onc. When, at the end of that time, 
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he told his mother he must leave her, she said 
it did not seem as if she had seen him a single 
day; but his father said he should not be urged 
to stay longer. ‘‘He has grown rich by at- 
tending to his business,” said he; “and that 
is the way he must keep so.” 

After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, 
Nichols returned to business again. In pro- 
cess of time he became a rich and celebrated 
merchant; but the love of money did not, as 
it sometimes does, destroy all other tastes and 
affections. Before Nichols was thirty years 
old, he gave up his profitable traffic to one of 
his brothers, and purchased a fine large farm, 
not far from home, where he spent the remain- 
der of his industrious and useful life. He had 
given his sisters a good education, and they 
were all well married, and lived within a day’s | 
ride of their father’s house. The old folks 
were happy, and proud of their children. 
When the neighbours talked of what the little 
wool merchant had done for them, the old lady 
would smile and say, “‘ Why, to be sure, we 
are comfortable and happy; how can we be 
otherwise, when we have such good children,” 
and Nichols would answer, ‘Hlow could we 
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be otherwise than good, when we had such a 
good mother?” 

I suppose some of my young readers will 
want to hear more about Lord Baltimore. He 
removed to London, about the time Nichols 
made his first visit at home; and his young 
friend did not see him for several years. He 
could not, however, endure the thoughts of 
looking upon the good old gentleman no more. 
before his death; and when he quitted busi- 
ness, he made a journey to London, on pur- 
pose to thank him again for all he had done 
for him. He found no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the residence of his friend; and he found, 
as he expected, a most affectionate welcome. 
The Baron observed that Nichols carried a 
wooden box under his arm; and as soon as the 
first kind inquiries were over, he asked what 
it contained. ‘It is a present I have brought 
for you,” said the young merchant. When 
opened, it was found to contain a small por- 
trait of the little peasant, with his coarse coat, 
his wooden shoes, and his knotty cane, just as 
he first presented himself before his generous 
benefactor. ‘‘My kind friend,” said he, “all 
I have in the world I owe to you. If Provi- 
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dence had not raised me up such a friend, I 
should have heen nothing, and should have 
had nothing. This picture is not worth much, 
for I thought it most proper to set it in a plain 


wooden frame; but when people ask you why er 
you have it in your house, tell them, I pray na 
you, that it is a poor little peasant boy, who or 
came to you a beggar, and who, by means of ly 

your kindness and counsel, came at last to ride Na 
in his carriage.”” The old gentleman was af- the 
fected to tears. ‘I shall teach my nephews,” and 
said he, “that it is more valuable than the eni; 
portrait of an emperor cased in gold; for it is sing 
the exact likeness of one who deserved good ing, 
luck for his honesty, and intelligence, his mo- T 
desty, and gratitude.”” The Baron and his she ; 
young friend often exchanged letters; and alres 
many a kind token of remembrance found its beau 
way to London from the Irish farm. Lord § her, | 
Baltimore died of a good old age. When his § her:- 
nephews talked to their sons about their great § favou 
uncle, they often used to point to the portrait, J that, : 
and repeat the story of his kindness to the § and tl} 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE ROSE. 
From the German of Herder. 


“I see all the flowers round about me with- 
er and die; and yet I alone am always desig- 
nated as the fading, the transient Rose. Un- 
grateful man! Do I not make myself sufficient- 
ly pleasant to thee, during my existence? 
Nay, even after my death do I not leave for 
thee a memorial of sweet odours,—medicines 
and ointments full of refreshing and strength- 
ening power? And yet I always hear thee 
singing the same reproachful song, and say- 
ing,—‘‘alas! frail, perishing Rose.” 

Thus complained the queen of flowers, as 
she sat upon her throne, and felt, perhaps, 
already the first symptoms of the failure of her 
beauty. A maiden, who was standing before 
her, heard her complaint, and thus addressed 
her:— Be not angry with us, thou charming 
favourite: call not by the name of ingratitude 
that, which is in truth a high degree of love, 
and the wish of a fond partiality. It is true 
we see all the flowers around us die, and we 
do but deem it the common fate of flowers. 
But thee alone, their queen, we wish to be 
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immortal: thee only we esteem worthy of im- 
mortality. When therefore, we find ourselves 
disappointed of this our wish, and see thee 
perish like the rest,—permit us to utter a la- 
ment, in which we mourn for ourselves, while 
we mourn your fate. All the beauty, and 
youth, and joy of our life we compare to thee; 
and since they, as well as thou, fade and per- 
ish, we always repeat our song and say,— 
Alas! that the Rose should so soon wither; 


should so easily fall away.” 
F. 
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VACATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


‘Oh dear, how tired I am of this vacation ! 
it seems as if it would never come to an 
end,” said Mary to Susan, one day, after she 
had put her play-house in order, and tried 
every amusement, she could think of. ‘Do 
you not wish, sister, that we could have short- 


er vacations, and have them oftener ?”’ 

Susan.—I do not wish to have them often- 
er; but I have no objections to shorter ones. 

Mary.—And why would you not like them 
oftener ? 

Susan.—Because I have quite leisure enough 
when I goto school for all the play I want ; 
and I do not find myself so happy all the 
time during vacation, as I am when we go to 
school. 

Mary.—Perhaps so; but then you know we 
have a great many enjoyments in vacation, 
which we cannot have in school-time. We 
walk more, have more pleasant excursions, 
and do more as we have a mind to do, 

Susan.—Yes ; but are we, on the whole, 
any happier? When did we take a jaunt, 
that something did not happen before the end 
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of it, to make us wish we were at home, or at 
school, or any where but where we then were? 
The very last party of pleasure we had, we 
differed so much, that we all went home less 
happy than we set out. 

Mary.—You should not say we; for you 
were good natured all the time. It was 
Harry and I that were cross, and made all the 
trouble. We should have had a good time, if 
we had not differed about trifles. 

Susan.—Yes, and there would have been 
no differing about anything, if we had not had 
so much play time that we became tired of our 
sports, and so felt impatient of each other and 
ourselves, from mere fatigue. For my part, 
I had rather go to school and trust for amuse- 
ment to what time I can get after my lessons 
are learned, and my work done. I feel much 
happier, when I am under the direction of 
others, and do not have to think for myself 
what I had best do, and then alter and alter 
again, until [ am fairly weary of change. 

Mary:—Perhaps it will be so with me 
when I am as old as you are ; but, I confess, 
I like to have some time to myself, to do what 
I like, and leave off when I like ; and I wish 
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we could have a week’s vacation every month, 
instead of a fortnight in several months, as we 
now have. 

Susan.—I, for my part, should never feel 
any interest in my studies, if I were to leave 
them so often ; and I think you would some- 
times put yourself in mind of the little lord int 
the ‘Little Philosopher,” in ‘ Evenings a 
Home ;”? whose whole employment seemed to 
be, to alter his mind. 

Mary.—1 do not think so. Indeed, I do 
not love to go to school at all, very well. 

Susan.—I thought as much—lI believe I 
love it some—but [ often fear that I do not 
love it enough, and do not take the pains to 
improve, that I ought ; you know mamma often 
tells us, we shall, by and by, bitterly lament 
any present neglect of our studies; for we 
shall think more of their importance, when it 
is too late to make up for years neglected. 

Mary.—You need not be so serious about 
it—I mean to study all I can; but then I 
want to be amused, sometimes; and you know 
papa says we can learn nothing to advantage, 
unless we take pleasure in it. 

Susan.—Papa means that we should try to 
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take pleasure in what we have to learn, and 
not refuse every study, which is not, in it- 
self an amusement. Don’t you know he told 
us, the other day, that study and amusement 
were two different things; and that if we studi- 
ed well, we should have amusements, as re- 
wards ; and that by thinking of amusements 
and studies together, studies would become 
pleasant ? 

/Mary.—After all, I believe you love amuse- 
ment as well as I do. Tell me candidly, 
would you not prefer stories and good novels 
in school to the dull history we are now plod- 
ding through ? 

Susan.—As books of mere amusement, I 
should prefer them—but, Papa says, we go 
to school for instruction, not amusement. In 
gratitude to our parents, besides other mo- 
tives, we should make the best use of our 


time there—and although a pleasing story 
may be more interesting than history, I do 


find an interest in reading history ; and dare 
say I shall relish lighter reading much better 
some time hence, if I now store my mind 
with a knowledge of the history of different 
ages and nations. You may depend upon it, 
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Mary, we can make any thing pleasant if we 
have a mind to do so; if it does not seem 
pleasant in itself, we can make it so, by think- 
ing that we are doing what our duty requires; 
what, it is right we should do. You know you 
said yourself, the other day, that nothing 
made you so miserable as to do wrong’; of 
course it will make us happy to do what it as 
right and proper we should do. Then how 
much happier we are in coming from school, 
when we can say to ourselves that we have 
accomplished and learned a good deal. I sup- 
pose you think me very wise to be lecturing 
you thus? but no—TI am, in reality, not as 
wise as you are ; for I am thoroughly convince- 
ed what I ought to do and do not always do it, 
while you are not so sensible of your duty, 
and yet do as well as your lecturing sister. 
We will both do our best to improve all our 
advantages, and thus make ourselves, as well 


as our good parents, happy. 
A. B. F. 
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Artuur Somers had just entered his ele- 
venth year, when his father died. He was a 
fine looking boy, with bright blue eyes, and 
dark chesnut hair, that curled closely about 
his white, open forehead ; and he was so fair, 
that he might have been taken for a little girl, 
had not constant exposure and exercise in the 
open air, given a fine brown tinge to the na- 
turally delicate color of his cheeks. 

In this favored land, no one, who is blessed 
with health, and willing to be industrious and 
economical, need be destitute of the comforts 
of life ; but Mr. Somers was both idle and in- 
temperate ; therefore he was very poor. He 
left to his unfortunate wife, the care of pro- 
viding for their two little boys, while he spent 
his time in lounging about the taverns and 
shops in the village, where he was always 
ready to do any little job, fora dram. Such 
habits soon bring their own punishment ; while 
he was yet young, excessive drinking produced 
a lingering disorder, which at last brought 
him to the grave. 

Mrs. Somers was a christian ; and she con- 
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ducted herself through all her troubles, as a 
christian should. She never once thought, 
because her husband neglected his duty to- 
wards her, that she was therefore exempted 
from performing hers. During his sickness, 
she was as kind and attentive to him, and as 
anxious to supply all his wants, as if he had 
spent his whole life, in promoting her happi- 
ness. Many a time has she sat up long after 
midnight, working by the light of the pine 
torches Arthur procured for her, to purchase 
food for the next day ; and when his illness 
increased, so that the most of her time was 
employed in taking care of him, she denied 
herself every thing not absolutely necessary 
to sustain life, that he might not be deprived 
of comforts requisite in sickness. 

Her youngest child had been sickly from 
his birth ; and at the time of her husband’s 
death, she found he had been so much neg- 
lected, that his weakness had greatly increas- 
ed; while her own constitution seemed en- 
tirely broken down by the extraordinary exer- 
tions she had made. 

These were emphatically, days of darkness; 
but a heavenly light shone uppn her heart, 
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and guided her steps through all the dreary 
way. 

Mrs. Somers had received an excellent 
education, and, as far as her circumstances 
permitted, she endeavoured to impart its bene- 
fits to her boys. She was so careful to im- 
prove every moment, so faithful, and so well 
qualified for the task of instructing, that many 
children of richer parents, with books and 
masters, were far behind Arthur in useful 
knowledge. But if she were desirous they 
should acquire more human learning, she felt 
the importance of instructing them in religion, 
with ten-fold weight. And it was by the bless- 
ing of Heaven, upon her precepts and exam- 
ple, that Arthur was enabled through his 
whole life, so perseveringly to practise the 
christian virtues. 

While her husband was sick, Mrs. Somers 
had not much time to think of the suffering 
Charles ; but after his death, the situation of 
her unfortunate child, pressed heavily on her 
heart. Her own health was gone, so that 
she could work no longer to procure him 
comforts ; and as she had sold every thing 
she could spare, to pay some little debts she 
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had been obliged to contract, she had nothing 
to pay a physician for attending him. 

Now, we are sure, either of the kind physi- 
cians of the village, would willingly have 
done all they could for the little fellow, with- 
out the hope of any reward, but the delightful 
consciousness of doing good. But Mrs. Som- 
ers was too delicate, too fearful of encroaching 
upon their benevolence, to ask so great a fa- 
vour; she had tried every possible way of 
raising the necessary sum, by her own ex- 
ertions. 


One day, while she was considering how 
she could obtain some food more palatabie 
and nourishing than what she had, she looked 
so melancholy, and sighed so heavily, that 
Arthur, who was winding thread for her, laid 
down his ball, and anxiously inquired, “ what 


is the matter, mother 7” 

“T was thinking, my son, of your poor 
brother; he needs many comforts that I cannot 
get for him.” 

‘¢ Mother,” said Arthur, “how very pale 
you look ; you need nice food quite as much 


as Charles does, lam sure. Oh! how Il wish 
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I were a man! and then how hard | would 
work to get every thing for you.” 

“It will be many years before you are a 
man; our wants must be supplied now.” 

“Ts there nothing that I can do, mother ? 
pray do think of some kind of work for me, 
and see how industrious I will be.” 

“You might braid coarse straw hats, for 
men and boys to wear in the summer, and 
I believe I could sew them very well; the 
work cannot be either fatiguing or difficult.” 

No sooner was this mentioned, than Arthur 
was eager to begin immediately, and he asked 
a dozen questions in a breath, about how 
many yards he could braid in a day,—how 
many it would take to make a hat,—how much 
the hat would be worth, when done,—and 
where he should get his straw to work with. 
His mother answered all his questions, much 
to his satisfaction. She said, she believed 
after he got a little used to it, if he were in- 


in a day ; and she thought they might get half 
a dollar for it., As for the straw, she told him 
he must go to some of their neighbours, and 


buy some. 


dustrious, he might braid enough for one haté 
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She gave him the last ninepence she had in 
the world, and he set out to make the pur- 
chase ; but he returned with the straw and 
money too. Whenthe gentleman found what 
he wanted it for, he told him he was welcome 
to all he could use, if he would return the 
heads to be threshed, which little Arthur rea- 
dily, agreed to do. 

Arthur found it rather difficult, at first, to 
make the work smooth and even; but perse- 
verance at last conquered the difficulty, and 
the second day, he had the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing enough for a hat. The next day, his 
mother sewed it, and he went off to dispose 
of it, as soon as it was done, for they had not 
another meal in the house. — 

Arthur returned from his exeursion, with 
pleasure laughing in his eyes; he flew to his 
mother, and laying half a dollar in her lap, 
exclaimed, “QO mother, I have good news! 
I sold the hat to Mr. Grant, and he told me, 
if we would make three for his little boys, he 
would give two shillings a piece for them: and 
Mrs. Grant said, she thought as warm weather 
was coming, we could sell all we could make; 
and see what she has sent to you, mother,” 
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he continued, as he displayed a large quantity 
of biscuits, which he had tied in a hand- 


kerchief. 

“This is indeed, a seasonable supply,” 
said Mrs. Somers. ‘I hope this will teach me 
never again to distrust the care of a kind 
Providence.” 

Arthur continved to work, witn indefatiga- 
ble diligence ; and tis mother was soon so 
much better, that she not only sewed his 
braid, but was able to work at her old employ- 
ment of tailoring. ‘They were so industrious 
and frugal, that they had soon a little fund in 
store; and Mrs. Somers thought she might 
venture to send for a physician for her unfor- 
tunate son. 

She was fitting a new suit of clothes for 
Arthur, which she had made from some old 
pantaloons, when she communicated her de- 
termination. ‘I have strong hopes,” said 
she, “that Charles might get to be quite com- 
fortable, if Dr. Franklin would attend him, 
and we could procure proper food for him.” 

“Oh! mother, how happy I should be !” 
said Arthur, dropping his work, and clasping 
his hands. ‘I am sure you can get such food, 
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as he wants,—for you know, you have more 
than two dollars; and if you will let me, mo- 
ther, I will go right off for Dr. Franklin.” 

‘‘ Yes, my son, I wish you to go; but you 
must remember to tell the Doctor, it will not 
be in my power to pay him immediately. If 
my health is preserved, I think we shall be 
able in time.” 

The physician lived nearly a mile from the 
widow’s ; and while Arthur trotted over the 
ground, as fast as his little feet would carry 
him, he was revolving mighty plans, or what 
to him seemed mighty plans, in his active 
mind. 

‘“‘ Now,” said he to himself, “if I could con- 
trive to pay the Doctor, in some kind of work, 
for what he does for little Charley, mother 
could keep what she gets for sewing, and for 
hats, for other uses; besides we cannot sell 
our hats much longer, mother says ; and then 
I shall have nothing to do.” After thinking: 
very deeply for some time, he continued, “I 
know Dr. Franklin often employs a boy, in 
his garden,—Now I can weed and hoe in a 
garden, as well as any body.” Arthur looked, 
and felt very important when he pronounced the 
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| last words ; but all the time he had forgotten, 
or rather he did not know, the vast dispro- 
portion betweer any work a little boy could 
perform, and the professional services of an 
eminent physician. 

The Doetor spoke so kindly to him, when 
he got to his house, and inquired into their 
circumstances, with so much interest, that the 
little boy was emboldened to open his whole 
heart. 

When the Doctor had heard his plans, and 
listened to his request ; thongh he was touch- 
ed by the affectionate disinterestedness of the 
little fellow, he could not forbear smiling at 
his simplicity. ‘1 will do all I can for your 
brother, my dear,” he said; ‘‘and I shall 
wish for no reward, but the pleasure of seeing 
him restored to health.” 

For a moment, Arthur’s countenance bright- 
ened with delight ; but the next, he said, al- 
most in a tone of disappointment, “ I am afraid 
. I shall have nothing to do, when warm weather 
comes ; besides—”’ and the tears stood in his 
eyes, as he raised them to the Doctor ; “be. 
sides, I do want to do something to help cure 
Charley.” 
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The physician stroked the little boy’s curly 


head, as he said to him, “I will not rob you of 
the pleasure then, my good child ; whenever 
your mother can spare you, you may come to 
me, and I will employ you.” 

“Well mother,” said Arthur, when he got 
home, “Dr, Franklin is going to do all he can 
for dear Charles; and he says all he shall 
take for his trouble, is my work, sometimes, 
when you can spare me.” 

“Oh! Arthur,” said the little patient Charles, 
while his pale face was for a moment lighted 
up by hope, “‘ how very, very good he is.” 

When the physician visited the child, he 
said, that more generous food, with a little 
wine every day, would do more for him than 
medicine. 

Now the doctor knew the widow’s poverty ; 
and he did not say this, without intending to 
help her to some of the good things he re- 
commended. When he went home, he ordered 
some wine to be sent to her, immediately ; 
and he lost no time, in making her case 
known to several charitable ladies in the vil- 
lage, so that her wants were soon abundantly 
supplied. 
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The next time Dr. Franklin called to see 
Charles, he found his health much improved ; 
and he said he wished, as the weather was 
now fine, he could take some exercise in the 
open air. “If Arthur is strong enough,” 
he continued, ‘he may have my little wagon, 
and draw him as far as he is able to ride, 
every day.” 

Mrs. Somers had often lamented, that he 
could not go out more; and she thankfully 
accepted the kind offer. That very morning, 
Arthur went after the wagon. It was pro- 
vided with pillows and blankets, by the care- 
ful mother, and the little sick boy gently 
placed in it; after many charges not to go 
too far, they were permitted to set out. 

Charles had seldom seen the green fields, 
except from the window of his mother’s cot- 
tage ; the sight of the wild flowers in them, 
constantly called ferth exclamations of de- 
light ; and often was Arthur asked to climb 
over the fence and pick them for him. 

At a little distance from their cottage, they 
passed a beautiful brook; the sun was shining 
brightly upon it, and Charles entreated that 
he might stop and look at it, for he had never 
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seen a running stream before. ‘‘ What does 
it look like, Charles?”’ said Arthur. ‘It does 
not look like any thing I have seen,” replied 
Charles ; ‘but it looks more like the bright 
sparkling stars, which peep into my window, 
after I go to bed, than any thing else.” 

Now Arthur did not speak peevishly to 
his poor brother, because he asked him to stop 
so often; nor did he drag him sullenly along, 
without answering his frequent questions, as 
a great many naughty boys would have done; 
for Arthur was a very kind, good natured boy; 
besides, he was very sorry for little Charley. 

This first ride, was productive of so much 
pleasure to Charles, that it was the subject 
of his conversation all the day. Arthur was 
very happy too ; for his little busy brain was 
engaged “in planning a pleasant surprise for 
Charles, at his next ride. 

He was busily engaged at his straw, but his 
mother had given him a light task, and as soon 
as it was completed, he flew to put his plan in 
execution. Arthur was a very ingenious boy, 
and he soon contrived to obtain materials, and 
make a harness, that was to go on himself, 
for the future, when he should draw Charles. 
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He next made a very small whip, for the sick 
boy to hold in his little white hand ; and now, 
the greatest difficulty of all was, to keep his 
secret till morning. Arthur was usually a 
very patient boy ; but now he was continually 
looking at the sun, and thinking it never 
would be down ; and when it did actually set, 
still he kept saying to himself, “it never, 


never will be morning.” 
The morning came, however, just as soon, 


but not one minute sooner, for all this impa- 
tience. Charles Was again seated in his little 
wagon, and the reins and whip placed in his 
hands, by his laughing brother. Though he 
was so weak he could hardly hold them, yet 
he was so much delighted, that Arthur thought 
he was amply rewarded for his pains. 

One day, when Arthur was drawing Charles, 
their neat appearance attracted the attention 
of a gentleman from Boston, who was spend- 
ing a few days in the village. He questioned 
them respecting their circumstances, and when 
he left them, gave Arthur a silver dollar. 

Hle had neyer possessed so large a sum 
before, and he hastened home to show his 
treasure to his mother. 
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“T am truly glad of this, my dear boy,” 
said she, smiling, ‘for now you can purchase 
the geography and atlas you have wanted so 
long.” ‘Yes mother,” answered Arthur, “TI 
should like very much, to have a geography 
and atlas,—for then I could learn about all 
the countries in the world,—but Charles wants 
a pair of shoes so much, just now, because he 
is getting about a little, that I was thinking, 
if you please, mother, we had better take this 
money, and buy them for him.” 

““Do as you choose, my dear,” she said; 
and she turned away to offer a secret prayer, 
that she might profit by this lesson of self- 
denial from her child. 


The prudent and industrious generally con- 
trive to accomplish their purposes, in one way 
or another. By picking berries through the 
summer, and gathering nuts in autumn, Arthur 
was not only able to get the necessary books 
for school, and a pair of shoes, for himself, 
but also to assist his mother, in purchasing 
many things, for the approaching winter. 

When Arthur began to go to school, he did 
not, like many little boys | know, spend his 
time in drawing droll figures upon his slate,— 
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or in whispering and playing with his next neigh- 
bour,—or in teazing and vexing the smaller 
boys,—or in writing foolish letters to the girls; 
neither did he say, when he had a lesson 
given him, “I can’t get this lesson; it is so 
long, or su hard.” 

He sat down to his studies, with patient, 
persevering industry ; and he never failed to 
accomplish his tasks in good time, and in the 
best manner. He was of course, a favourite 
with the master, for he gave him no trouble, 


and was very careful to conform to the rules 
of the school; and he was much beloved by 


the boys, for he was always perfectly fair and 
honest in their plays; and was besides, very 
good natured and obliging to them all. 

At the close of the school, he received 
the first prize, for good conduct and improve- 
ment. The premium was a very handsome 
bible ; and his mother was delighted enough 
when she saw it. 

At the opening of the next spring, as Charles 
had grown quite strong, and did not require 
Arthur’s attention, Mrs. Somers wished him 
to go to live with a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, who promised him constant employment 
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for eight months, at three dollars a month; 
with the privilege of staying with him through 
the winter, and working night and morning 
for his board, while he went to school. 

It was very hard for Arthur to leave his 
mother and brother; but he submitted with 
his usual cheerful obedience, because he was 
sure, his mother knew what was best. 

When he was not quite sixteen, he proposed 
to his mother, that they should take a small 
farm, which was near their house, and hap- 
pened to be without a tenant. Mrs. Somers 
took the subject into consideration, and she 
was soon satisfied the plan was a wise one. 
The rent of the farm was forty-five dollars; 
and she found, if they went into the house 
that belonged to the farm, they could let their 
own for nearly half the sum; and Arthur 
thought he could pay the rest, by what he 
could do for others with his team. 

Charles, too, was very earnest that Arthur 
should be gratified ; and the bargain was soon 
concluded, much to the satisfaction of all the 
parties concerned. 

Arthur had saved some money, with which 
he purchased a yoke of oxen; his mother had 
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one cow, and they took two more. With this 
little stock, they commenced farming. And 
now mark the blessing that followed their un- 
wearied industry, temperance, and frugality. 

Charles attended an excellent academy, 
kept in the village, in order to fit himself for 
a school-master. To him was committed the 
care of the garden ; and never was a garden 
more neatly kept. Early in the morning, 
before school began, and after it was out, at 
night, so long as he could see a weed, Charles 
was hard at work. It will readily be supposed, 
that Arthur was not behind his brother, in 
activity and diligence; and the mother did 
her duty, as faithfully as either of them. The 
consequence was, that their crops were very 
abundant; their garden vegetables, and butter, 
and cheese, were of an excellent quality; and 
what they could spare, commanded the high- 
est price, and a ready market. 

In three years, Arthur thought he might con- 
trive to purchase the farm. “They ask but 
six hundred dollars for it,”’ said he, when urging 
his mother to approve the plan, ‘Swe can pay 
two hundred down, you know ; and they will 
wait five years, for the remainder.” Mrs. 
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Somers consented, and the bargain was soon 
concluded. 

They continued to go steadily forward, in 
the same course of industry and economy ; 
and heaven blessed them with health, and 
smiled upon all their labours. Before Arthur 
was thirty, he was the owner of an excellent 
farm, and a fine stock of cattle ; and Charles 


was master of the academy, where he had 
formerly attended as a scholar. 
Stockbridge, 


GEORGE PENDLETON. 


By a Young Gentleman of Fourteen. 


There once resided, in one of the pleasant- 
est villages on the Hudson, a farmer by the 
name of Howel. He was not rich, but the 
productions of his farm supplied his family 
with food, and he sent the surplus to market. 
His family consisted of himself, his wife, and 
two daughters. His wife was ali a farmer’s 
wife should be, virtuous, industrious, and 
cheerful ; his eldest daughter, Mary, was a 
pretty, sprightly girl, about ten years old ; 
her sister Lucy was quite young, being but 
three or four years ofage. There was also in 
the family a little boy named George Pendle- 
ton. He was the son ofa foreign lady, who 
had come to the village fur the benefit of her 
health, and died at Mr. Howel’s house. No- 
body knew who she was ; but she had always 
been melancholy ; and with her dying breath 
had requested Mr. Howel to act as a father 
to her son, who was about eight years old. 
After her death, her trunk was opened, and 
some money was found in it ; but no account 
of herself. The money Mr. Howel resolved 
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to appropriate to George’s education, and hav- 
ing no boys of his own, and liking his ingen- 
uous, good humoured countenance, he resolvy- 
ed to bring him up as his own son. 

George had received the first principles of 
education from his mother; and after her 
death, he had attended a Sunday school, with 


Mary, till he had learned as much as his fa- 
ther (for so he always called Mr. Howel) 
thought proper for their humble station in 
life. 


The day passed as it usually does in farm- 


ers’ families, situated as they were ; after a 
hearty breakfast the family assembled at 
prayers, and then went to their respective 
employments ; the farmer and George to 
work on the farm, and Mary, accompanied by 
her sister, to weed a little garden her father 
had given her, or help their mother in sewing, 
In the evening, Mr. Howel read aloud some- 
thing that was both instructive and amusing ; 
and then, having given thanks to their Crea- 
tor for his protection through the day, they 
retired to rest. 

This quiet life did not satisfy George, who 
had a great thirst after knowledge, and a 
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longing to see the world. Three or four 
years, however, passed in this manner, when 
his desire of travelling had increased so much, 
that one evening when Mr. Howe! had finish- 
ed reading something from Cook’s Voyages, 
he expressed his ardent wish, and requested 
his father’s permission to go to sea. 

The farmer had thought much, had 
often consulted with his wife on this subject, 
and had at last resolved, the next time 
George should make this request, to grant it. 
This evening, therefore, as George appeared 
to be more urgent than usual, he said, ‘* Well, 
George, if you wish to go to sea, I have no 
objections; though there are but few men who 
have led a roving, seafaring life, who ever 
came to any good, or ever benefitted their 
country.”’ George, as may be supposed, thank- 
ed him heartily, and retired to bed. 

Mr. Howel was tu give George letters to a 
broiher, who lived in New-York, who should 
put him on board some vessel bound toa 
foreign port. All things being prepared, 
George having taken an affectionate leave of 
all his friends, departed, and arrived at New- 
York the same evening. He delivered his 
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‘letters to Mr. Howel’s brother, who promised 
to apply for a place to the captain of an arm- 
ed vessel belonging to the United States. 
He was as good as his word; and the day 
following, applied for, and obtained a place as 
common sailor, in the “ Washington,” which 
was to sail in the course of a week. 

George was delighted, now that he saw 
himself about to be indulged in his favourite 
desire of travelling ; but before he sailed, he 
got some books with money he had received 
from Mr. Howel, that he might have some- 
thing to occupy his leisure time. He spent 
the week in visiting the different ships in port, 
the publick buildings, and other objects of 
curiosity. The ship being ready to sail, 
George went on board, with a joyful heart, 
helped the sailors weigh anchor, and witha 
favourable wind set sail for the Mediterranean. 

His friends heard nothing of him for a great 
while; they knew that he had sailed from 
New-York in the “ Washington,” but soon 
after, war had been declared between Great 
Britain and this country, and they supposed 
that he had either been taken prisoner, or had 
been killed in some naval engagement. 

A2 
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Two or three years elapsed; Mary had 
grown quite tall and handsome, and it was 


said that she had been asked in marriage by I 
a young man in the village, and had refused t 
him. Little Lucy had grown considerably, q 
and was a rosy cheeked, bright looking child. a 

Thus every thing prospered with the good Si 
farmer ; and they would all have been com- ye 
pletely happy, had it not been for their igno- lor 
rance of George’s fate. In the evening, when so 
their day’s labour was over, their conversation hil 
would often turn on him; and the farmer he 
would sigh, and say, ‘Oh that I kad never Mr 
indulged him, and yielded to his boyish it 
wishes! I was old enough to have been low 
wiser; now, even if he do come back, he My 
never will be contented to stay with us.” At’ A 
these times, his wife would try to consvle him, Ile 
by expressing her belief that he never would § ¢,),, 
have been contented at home, had he been oppe 
compelled to remain there ; and Mary wauld S 
look up and say, “Iam sure George loves F eoy,, 
his friends; and if he be permitted to re- § Jy gi, 
turn to us, I cannot think that he will be & the © 
willing to leave us again.” every 


It was in a conversation of this nature, one 
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summer’s evening, while they were sitling 
round the door, that they saw the postmaster’s 
little daughter, running up the hill towards 
them. When she reached them, she was 
quite out of breath; but handing Mr. Howel 
a letter, she soon made out to say, ‘‘ There 
sir, ’ve got, I guess I have, I mean, what 
you'll be glad to see, and—and, what you’ve 
long been wanting—but if you a’nt, Vl be 
sorry; for I guess I would’nt have run up this 


hill so fast for nobody else.” 


Having rested 
herself, and received the postage,she departed, 
Mr. Howel opened the letter, and finding that 
it was from George, immediately read as fol- 
lows : 


My Dear Friends, 


Although I bave not written to you since 
I left home, it has not been through forget- 
fulness, I assure you; but from want of an 
opportunity to send a letter. 

Soon after the ship left New-York, we en- 
countered a gale, which made me exceeding- 
ly sick; however, we outrode the storm, and 
the Washington being a fine vessel, and in 


every respect fitted for sea, suffered no dam- 
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age, Afterwards we had a very pleasant 
pessage to the Mediterranean. 

When the sea was calm, the ship was gen- 
erally surrounded by dolphins, a very harm- 
less kind of fish; but yet sometimes large 
enough to capsize a small boat. We also 
saw a great number of the nautilus, or as the 
sailors call them, “ Portuguese men of war.” 
Once or twice a shark followed the ship, for 
many days, eating any spoiled meat that was 
thrown overboard. It was our intention to 
have stopped at Gibraltar, to get a supply of 
fresh water; but we were spoken by a vessel, 
when within sight of the rock, which gave us 
the information that war had been declared 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
This surprised us very much, but the ship 


being well armed, we were prepared to re- 


ceive rather warmly any ship that should be 
disposed to venture too near us. I had but a 
slight view of Gibraltar from the ship; but I 
saw that it was certainly impregnable, being 
surrounded by a wall of rock, which is exca- 
vated for the purpose of containing provisions, 
and isin some places bored quite through, to 
throw hot balls on anyassailants. From Gib- 
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raltar, we steered for Tunis, and were within 
a day’s sail of that place, when we espied a 
British 74 bearing down upon us; upon 
which we immediately cleared the decks, and 
began to prepare for battle. When the Brit- 
ish vessel had approached near enough to us, 
she began the battle by giving us a broadside, 
which being returned, a steady fire was kept 
up from both ships, which continued for twenty 
minutes; when the enemy’s ship being much 
disabled, struck. Our men immediately board- 
ed her ; but the appearance of her decks was 
appalling beyond description ; they were slip- 
pery with blood ; here and there lay the leg, 
or the arm, of some unhappy sailor, who had 
lost it during the engagement. Our command- 
er had proper care taken of those who had 
been wounded in the engagement. I had 
been employed, at different times, in carrying 
the wounded to the cock-pit; in helping to 
load the guns; or in carrying the orders of the 
captain to different parts of the vessel. I 
once very narrowly escaped being killed; for 
while the captain was giving me some orders, 
a ball wént through my hat, grazing my head, 
as it went. I heartily thanked God for this 
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escape. ‘The next day, all the officers were 
assembled to choose a lieutenant, a midship- 
man, and one or two other officers, in place of 
those who had been killed ; and I, to my 
great satisfaction and delight, was appointed 
midshipman, until we should reach the United 
States, Excepting that battle, we have had 
none of any importance. We have been 
cruising around the Mediterranean, and the 
western coast of Africa, for upwards of two 
years; and we expect shortly to return to 
America, where in all probability I shall re- 
main. Cruising is to me rather dry work, al- 
though it is on water Iam very sorry to 
say that I have had no opportunities of seeing 
any of the great cities. I haye much more to 
say; but you must wait till I get home. In the 
mean time, believe me, 
Your affectionate 
G. PenpLeton. 

This letter, as may be supposed, was a 
source of great comfort to hisfriends. Peace 
was in a short time declared, and George was 
every month expected home. 

One day, while Mr. Howel’s family were 
at dinner, the servant girl came running in, 
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exclaiming, “ Well now, I declare, if there is 
not a curious looking man at the gate! he’s 
got kind of cords down his back on his coat; 
and he’s really good looking, too, and he wants 
to know if” Betsey might have describ- 
ed the “curious looking man,” for an hour, 
had she not perceived that all the family had 
left the room to see for themselves. It was 
George Pendleton himself, just arrived from 
sea. He was welcomed by his friends with 
heart-felt joy, and in half an hour felt quite 
at home. The farmer and his wife were 
very eager in their expressions of pleasure; 
Mary was more quiet, though not less hap- 
py ; and little Lucy seemed as if she could 
not sufficiently express her delight. She hung 
around him, and could not be satisfied, till 
he went to the garden her father had given 
her, and saw the peaches on the tree he 
had planted for. her; and as a mark of pe- 
culiar favour, she gave him two. Then all 


the inhabitants of the poultry-yard were sum- 
moned to welcome him, and she related:the 
history of a few,—‘* There, you see those three 
black ones ; well, old Molly Brown gave me 
those ; and that Bantam hen, Farmer Ross 
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gave to me, the day peace was declared; ‘‘oh, 
it’s a beauty, is’nt it?” George agreed with 
ber in every thing, till she wanted him to con- 
fess that one of her ducks had the chicken 
pox. George said, “‘ Why, Lucy, people with 
the chicken pox are very much disposed to be 
quiet, whereas that duck waddles about very 
briskly ; however, you know more about those 
things, than I do; but we had better go into 
the house now; [ want you to help me un- 
pack my trunk.” ‘They accordingly went 
into the house; and when he had opened 
his trunk, he put into her hands a little work- 
box made of shells, which he assured her 
he had brought quite across the Atlantic, on 
purpose to give to her. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the little girl’s gratitude and pleasure. 
She was never tired of examining it; and 
when she went to bed, placed it where she 
might see it the first thing in the morning. 
Lucy was not the only one remembered. 
The rest of the family all received something 
valuable as a present from him. George took 
great delight in visiting all his old acquaint- 
ances ; and after a few weeks, finding pleas- 
ure of roaming was not to be compared with 


GEORGE PENDLETON, 


domestic happiness, he proposed to the farmer 
that he should share with him the manage- 
ment of the farm. The farmer with joy con- 
sented to this proposal; as he hoped that while 
George could do something useful at home, 
the desire of going to sea would not return. 
His hope was realized,—George was indus- 
trious und made out well; and in a few months 
thought himself made extremely happy by 
marrying Mary; thus becoming in reality 
Mr. Howel’s son. The old farmer, as he 
declined in life, gradually gave up the man- 
agement of the farm to George; and he was 
often heard to say, ‘‘ Oh, how amply have I 
been repaid for my care of the orphan George 
Pendleton !” 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isatan xxix,—‘ As wher a thirsty man 
dreameth, and behold, he drinketh; but he 
awaketh, and behold, he is faint.” This is 
a very forcible, and beautiful comparison, to 
give a vivid idea of the disappointment, weak- 
ness, and defeat, which should come upon the 
powerful enemies of Jerusalem, The strength 
of the comparison would be peculiarly felt, 
in the eastern countries, where, on account of 
excessive heat and draught, the want of water 
is a frequent and severe calamity. The fol- 
lowing extract, from Park’s Travels in Africa, 
will precisely, and happily illustrate, the force 
of this passage in the prophet. “ ‘The scar- 
city of water was greater here at Bubaker, 
than at Benown. Day and night, the wells 
were crowded with cattle, lowing, and fight- 
ing with each other,.to come at the trough.” 

Excessive thirst, made many of them furi- 
ous; others, being too weak, to contend for 
the water, endeavoured to quench their thirst, 
by devouring the black mud from the gutters 
near the wells; which they did with great avidi- 
ty, though it was commonly fatal to them. 
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This great scarcity of water was felt by all 
the people of the camp, and by none more 
than myself. I begged water from the negro 
slaves that attended the camp, but with very 
indifferent success ; for though I let no op- 
portunity slip, and was very urgent in my 
solicitations both to the Moors and to the ne- 
groes, I was but ill supplied, and frequently 
passed the night in the situation of Tantalus. 
No sooner had I shut my eyes, than fancy 
would convey me to the streams and rivers of 


my native land ; there, as I wandered along 


the verdant bank, I surveyed the dear stream 
with transport, and hastened to swallow the 
delightful draught ; but, alas! disappointment 
awakened me, and I found myself a lonely 
captive, perishing of thirst amidst the wilds of 
Africa.” 

JEREMIAH xxxI, 15,— A voice was heard 
in Ramah, lamentation dnd bitter weeping ; 
Rachel weeping for her* children, refused 
to be comforted for her children, because they 
were not.” The Oriental nations were 
accustomed to manifest their grief for the 
death of relatives in modes, which to us, with 
our more chastened manners, seem very ex- 
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travagant. In LeBruyn’s Voyage in Syria 
are the following remarks, which may serve 


as a comment upon the words of the prophet. 
‘¢The women go in companies, ou certain 
days, out of the towns to the tombs of their 
relations, in order to weep there ; and when 
they are arrived, they display very deep ex- 
pressions of grief. While I was at Ramah, 


I saw a very great company of these weeping 
women, who went out of the town. I follow- 
ed them; and after having observed the place 
they visited, adjacent to their sepulchres, in 
order to make their usual lamentations, I 
seated myself on an elevated spot. The first 
went, and placed themselves on the sepul- 
chres, and wept there ; where, after having 
remained about half an hour, some of them 
rose up and formed a ring, holding each other 
by the hands, as is done in some country 
dances. Quickly two of them quitted the 
others, and placed themselves in the centre 
of the ring, where they made so much noise 
in screaming, and in clapping their hands, as, 
together with their various contortions, might 
have subjected them to the suspicion of mad- 
ness. After that, they returned and seated 
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themselves to weep again, till they gradual- 
ly withdrew to their homes. The dresses 
they wore were such as they generally used, 
white or any other color; but when they 
rose up to forma circle together, they put 
on a black veil over the upper part of their 
persons.”? F. 


THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


Mary Jane and Mary Ann were twin sis- 
ters ; and they looked so much alike, that 
people who did not see them very often, could 
not tell one from the other. They beth had 
fine brown hair, which curled round their 
forehead, in warm weather ; and dark grey 
eyes, as bright and clear as a toad’s. 


I suppose some little girls think they should 


not like to have eyes like a toad ; but if they 
will stop and look at one, the next time they 
see one hopping along among the grass, they 
will say they have the prettiest eyes in the 
world. 

Mary Jane and Mary Ann [fived in the 
country ; and each of them had alittle garden, 
about as big as a pocket-handkerchief, which 
they called their own. They had two little 
grey kittens, one just as big as the other; 
and the day they were four years old, their 
father gave each of them a little white lamb, 
and alittle spotted calf. Besides these pretty 
things, Mary Jane’s uncle gaye her a little 
shaggy dog, which often made them laugh, 
when he capered among the kittens and the 
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lambs. Mary Ann had no little dog; but 
she did not cry about that. These little sis- 
ters were very good natured to each other, 


and never quarrelled about their playthings. 
When the little girls in the neighborhood 
came to see them, they used to say to Mary 
Ann, “ Don’t you wish you had a little dog, 
too?” and the good little girl would smile, 
and say, ‘*‘ No, I don’t care much about it, 
Mary Jane lets me call him mine, sometimes; . 
and that is just as well.” 

Trip was a very kind dog, seldom snarling 
and barking at any one, unless it were for 
fun ; but one day a naughty boy, who was 
going by, set him on Mary Ann’s little kitten. 
[ don’t know what made Trip mind the bad 
boy, and bite poor puss. It was a very warm 
day ; and perhaps the boy had made him run 
so fast, that he was cross. What the reason 
was, I don’t know; but Trip did bite the 
kitten’s ear, and made it bleed. Poor little 
Mary Ann was very sorry indeed for her 
kitten. She washed the ear, and wiped it 
with a soft linen rag, and sat in her little rock- 
ing chair, and rocked the kitten fast asleep. 
But all this while, she did not scold at her 
45 
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sister, because her dog had done this mischief. 
Mary Jane said she was so surry, that she 
would give Trip away, and never let him 
come near the kittens again. But Mary Ann 
said she should not like to have her sister 
give away the little dog she loved so much ; 
for she was sure he would never do sucha 
thing again. Mary Jane was more grieved, 


a great deal, than she would have been to 
have had her own kitten hurt. She did not 
take any notice of Trip, for several days. 
The little dog would lick her: hand, and jump 
upon her gown, and try all he could to tell 


her he loved her ; and when he found she 
did not take any notice of him, he would go 
away by himself, and hang down his head, as 
much ashamed as a good little girl, when she 
knows her mother is not pleased with her. 
Not long after this, Mary Ann’s little lamb 
was taken ill. It would lie down on the 
grass, all day, and not frisk about as it used 
to do; and when the little girls tried to feed 
it with nice milk, and tender clover, it would 
not take any thing from their little hands. In 
two or three days, it died ; and then it would 
have grieved you to see how the sisters cried, 
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as they stood at the lamb’s grave, with their 
arms round each others’ necks. 

“Now you shall have Trip,” said Mary 
Jane ; ‘‘ for your little lamb is dead ; and you 
have not so many things as I have, now.” 
Mary Ann wiped away her tears, and kissed 
her sister, as she said, ‘‘ that is very good of 
you, Mary Jane. I love you and I will let 
you call Trip yours, sometimes; just as I used 
to do, when he was your dog.” 


THE.ORPHANS. 


Lucy and William Mann, were brother and 
sister. When Lucy was twelve years old, 
and William was eight, they had neither fa- 
ther nor mother. ‘The only relation they had 
in the world, was their grandmother ; and she 
was poor. The house in which she lived, was 
very old; and there was hardly furniture 
enough to make it comfortable. I suppose, 
most people would have thought it a very 
hard task indeed, for the poor old lady to take 
home, these orphan children ; but she did not 
think so. ‘‘ They are as industrious as silk- 
worms,” said she; ‘and they will prove a 
help, rather than a burden to my old age.” 
The old lady’s judgment was right. When 
Lucy went to live with her grandmother, the 
first thing she thought of, was how she should 
earn something to make her comfortable. She 
had no money ; and she did not know where 


she should get any ; until one day, she read 
about a little English girl, who cut off her 
hair, and sold it, to buy her brother some 
books, he needed at school. As soon as Lucy 
had finished reading the story, she ran to the 
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glass, to look at her own hair. Her mother, 
had taken great care of ity during her life- 
time ; and it was now very long, thick, and 
glossy. Lucy’s first thought, was to run im- 
mediately to her grandmother, and ask her to 
cut it close to her head ;—but it was an un-’ 
common colour,—uz beautiful golden browa,— 
and she could not but remember, how often 
her school-mates had told her, she had the hand- 
somest hair in the world. Poor Lucy was 
troubled, very much troubled. She wanted 
some money greatly; but she loved her pretty 
hair, and she thought how badly she should 
look, when it was shaved off. She thought of it 
several days, and could not resolve what to do. 
She was very unhappy ; for she thought she 
ought to have it cut; and she knew it was no- 
thing but naughty, vain feelings, which made 
her unwilling to part with it. Atlast, Lucy did 
as her dead mother had always told her to 
do,—she knelt down at her bed-side, and 
prayed that she might have strength, to do 
What was right. Some children may perhaps 
think it a very foolish thing to pray about hav- 
ing one’s hair cut; but it is not our actions, 
whether they be great or small, which we 
AT 
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ought to be most careful about; it is the motives, 
which we are conscious, are at work in our 
own hearts. It was not a great thing, to be- 
sure, for Lucy Mann to cut off her beautiful 
hair, and sell it for her poor grandmother ; for 
if she were ill, she might be obliged to cut 
it off ;—and if she became old, it would cer- 
tainly turn grey ; but it was a great thing for 
her own character, whether she allowed vani- 
ty, to overcome her sense of duty. It is true, 
that in keeping her hair, she would have in- 
jured no one but herself,—because no one 
wished, or expected her to part with it; but 


she would have done herself an injury. If 


she had indulged her vanity in this particular, 
it would have grown stronger, and been hard- 
er to overcome, the next time she was tempt- 
ed; and perhaps, when she became a young 
lady, she would be tempted to do some very 
wicked thing, to gratify her vanity; and would 
do it, merely because she had indulged litle 


wrong feelings, when she was a girl. 

Lucy though of all this; and not long after 
she had sought direction from her Heavenly 
Father, she went to her grandmother, and 
asked permission to sell her hair to the bar- 
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ber. The old lady’s heart was moved, and 
the tears came in her eyes, as she said, ‘God 
bless thee, child; it is a strange request, for 
one so young as thee.” 

When Lucy explained, why she wanted a 
trifling sum of money very much, and told all 
her plans freely, her grandmother consented 
she should go to the city the next day, and 
sell her hair. 

As she and her brother went along, hand in 
hand, William talked of many things he should 
like to do; and Lucy thought of many more, 
though she said less. The first hair-dresser, 
to whom they applied, examined the hair, and 
offered them two dollars for it. This was 
more than Luey had expected ;, and she sold 
it, without making any further inquiries. On 
her way home, William said she acted as if 
she were bewitched ; for she was so anxious 
to show her grandmother how much money 
she had obtained, that she could not help 
jumping and running for joy. William, in the 
simplicity of his heart, thought there could be 
no end tosuchriches. ‘I know what I would 
buy with it,” said he. 

“ And what would .you buy, William?” 
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‘“T would buy a cow, and a sheep, and 


some hens,—and then, if I had money enough 
left, 1 would buy—” 

“‘ But stop, stop, William,” said Lucy: “In 
the first place, I have not got near enough, to 


buy a cow.” 

The little boy looked disappointed. ‘What 
can you buy, then?” said he. 

“T am going to buy a white goose, and a 
white turkey,”’ replied his sister. ‘I knew a 
woman once, who made a great many feathers 
and fans for sale; and I think I can make 
them too.” 

“That will be grand,” said William; ‘for 
then you can buy a rocking chair for grand- 
mother.” 

When Lucy got home, and showed her two 
dollars, she was too happy, to notice the sigh 
her grandmother gave, as she glanced at her 
head, deprived as it was, of its greatest or- 
nament; but when she looked in the glass, 
the tears came to her eyes, and she had 
hard work to drive them back. She did 
drive them back, however; and in ten minutes 
she was as happy as she could be, thinking 


how much she could earn by making fans. 
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The white goose and the white turkey, 
proved even more profitable than Lucy had 
dared to hope. She washed the feathers 
nicely, and put the wire through them, while 
William sat by the hour together, and drew 
them into the shape of fans. In the covrse of 
three months, these industrious children, had 
actually earned more than forty dollars, by the 
sale of feathers and fans of their own manu- 
facture. A sofa-bedstead for their invalid 
grandmother, and a nice large piece of carpet- 
ing, to spread under her chair, to keep her 
from taking cold, were bought with this hardly- 
earned wealth. And never was a little girl, 
half so happy with a gay new bonnet, brought 
straight from New York, as were the little 
bare-footed orphans, when they saw their 
grandmother’s comfortable furniture, and heard 
her affectionate expressions of gratitude. 

We are apt to think the rich are a great 
deal happier than the poor, because they can 
have every thing they want; but this is not 
true, God is a kind father, who cares alike 
for the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
unlearned ; and he has so ordered things in 
his providence, that the good are equally 
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happy, whatever their circumstances or situa- 
tion may be. If Lucy Mann had been rich, 
she might have had many pretty things, that 
she sometimes sighed for ; and she might have 
gratified her taste with many nice things to 
eat and drink; but if her grandmother had 
not been unused to such comfortable things 
as sofas and carpets, she would not have been 
made so glad by them; and Lucy could not 
possibly have been so happy in procuring them 
for her. 

Until I went into Mrs. Mann’s house, I 
could hardly believe, that the neatness and 
comfort I saw there, were all owing to the 
activity and kindness of a girl of thirteen. In 
the forenoon, she might often be seen hanging 
out the clothes, which her little hands had 
washed as white as the drifted snow; and in 
the afternoon, sitting at her grandmother’s 
side, looking as tidy as a new pin, busily at 
work, plaiting the old lady’s cap, or making a 
new stock of fans for sale. William was as in- 
dustrious as his sister; and the garden that had 
run quite to waste for want of proper care, was 
soon neatly fenced in, and planted with tulips 
and roses around the hedges, with a little patch 
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on each side, for early vegetables. ‘The place 
had such a neat and thriving look, that some 
rich people in Boston, were induced to apply 
there for board, during the summer season. 
Among the rest, was a wealthy physician in 
the decline of life, who had for a long time re- 
sided on Long Island, and who was now travel- 
ling for his health. He had no children of 
his own; but he brought with him, a_ boy 
about a year and a half older than William, 
whom he had adopted. 

Lucy and William were so very attentive 
to this old gentleman, that they soon gained 
his affection ; and his greatest delight, was to 
walk hand in hand with them into the fields, 
telling them stories. One day, Lucy asked 
him if Robert, his adopted son, was any rela~ 
tion of his. The old gentleman was very 
communicative, and he told her, if she would 
give him a half pint of warm milk from her 
goat, she should know all about Robert. So 
after he had drank his milk, he told them he 
had found Robert in the poor house; and had 
chosen to adopt him, on account of his being 
a remarkably intelligent, fine-looking boy. A 
poor dying vagabond had left him there ; but 
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the child said the man was not his father; and 
nobody could tell who his parents were. ? 

** How old was he?” asked Lucy. 

“He was about four years old,”’ replied the 
physician. 

“What was his name ?” 

“ He called himself ‘Wobby,’ which I sup- 
posed to be Robert; his other name was 
unknown.” 

“Has he any scar on his neck?” asked 
Lucy. 

‘“‘ He has had a very bad burn on his shoul- 
der; but why do you ask so many questions, 


my good girl?” Lucy did not answer for a 
minute; but stood looking intently at Robert, 
as he sat under a tree at a little distance, 
sketching a picture of the house. At length 
she said, ‘‘ He is so like a little brother I 
lost, that I can hardly keep from looking at 
him all the time.” 


‘Did your brother die?” 

“*T don’t know, sir. He ran away when he 
was about four years old; and we never heard 
of him again. Mother had it put in all the 
papers; but nobody came to tell us any thing 
about him. He took up a pan of ashes, and 
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spilled it into his neck one day; and he al- 
wars had ascar on his shoulder, after that. His 
name was Robert, too. 1 don’t know how it is; 
but the first moment I saw him, he made me 
think of my mother.” 

“« And was that the reason you urged your 
grandmother so hard, to let us stay here a few 
days, and drink your goat’s milk.” 

“Qh, no sir, that was not all the reason ; 
I hoped you could tell grandmother something 
that would do her good.” The old gentle- 
man sat silent some time; it was evident he 
had thought much, of what Lucy had told 
him. As for Lucy, she was so sure Robert 
was her brother, that she turned with all 
eagerness to go into the house, and communi- 
cate with her grandmother. 

“Stop stop,” said the old gentleman; “have 


you no likeness of your mother ?” But Lucy’s 
father had been too poor to have likenesses 
taken; and she told him so. 

‘‘ Have you nothing that used to be in your 


father’s house, before your little brother ran 
299 


away 

Lucy said, she had in her chest, two old pic- 
tures, which used to hang by the bed, where 
she and Robert slept. 
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The old gentleman charged her to say no- 
thing to any one on the subject,—but to hang 
those pictures in the little room where they 


were to eat their dinners, and see whether 
Robert took notice of them. Lucy was so 
full of the thought of a new found brother, 
that she could hardly help running and throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, and calling him 


“ Wobby.”” She was, however, a bashful and 
obedient girl; and she did just as the old 
gentleman directed. At dinner, while she 
stood quietly waiting at table, she watched 
the direction of Robert’s eyes, as if her life 
and déath had depended upon them. The 
old geutleman laughed,—for she poured beer 
into his cider, and gave him the cheese instead 
of the bread. 

**What ails the girl?’ said her grandmother; 
“Why Lucy, you don’t seem to know what you 
are about.”” But Lucy did not hear what her 
grandmother said; for just at that moment, 
Robert’s eye was caught by the pictures. He 
looked at them very earnestly—attended to 
his dinner for an instant—then looked at them 
again!—A very expressive glance, passed be- 
tween Lucy and the physician,—and the lat- 
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ter, put his fingers on his lip and shook his 
head, to show that he wished her to be quiet. 
At length dinner was finished; and Robert, 
resting his hands upon his side, stood gazing 
at the pictures. 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen them before?”’ asked 
his father. 

“‘T don’t know,” replied the boy: “They 
look natural ; and it seems to me, I have seen 
them somewhere.” 

Lucy could contain no longer. She threw 
herself on his neck, and exclaiming, “You are 
my brother Robert—I know you are!” she 
burst into tears, There was great wonder in 
the little circle, for a few minutes. Robert 
thought the girl was crazy; William thought 
she was in a fit; and her grandmother did not 
know what to make of such rudeness. 

In a short time, all was explained. The 
old lady wiped her spectacles, and held the 
blushing Robert by the chin, while she ex- 
amined his features. ‘A blessing on the 
child,” exclaimed she. ‘It is Robert, sure 
enough; I wonder my old eyes did not spy out 
the likeness before.” 

Now, indeed, this poor family, was a happy 
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one. The old gentleman did not load them 


with money, because he thought they would 
be happier to keep their old industrious habits; 
but he put Lucy and William to school, and 
did a great many things to help them on in 
the world. Robert often made presents, es- 
pecially to Lucy. ‘‘For,”’ said he, “it was all 
ewing to her industry and good management, 
that the neat little cottage attracted our atten- 
tion.” ‘No, it was not,” replied. his sister: 
“ William did full half.” 

The old lady is dead now; so is their kind 
friend, the physician. Robert has a beautiful 
and flourishing farm ; Lucy lives very happily 
with him ; and William is employed as an en- 
gineer in Pennsylvania; where he is gaining 
money and friends, by his industry, good 
sense, and benevolence. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


I’m sometimes large, and sometimes small; 


Sometimes worth much, oft naught at ali. 
At times, such light in me you’ll find, 
That I enlighten, e’en the blind. 

At times again, I am so dark, 

The wisest, could not see a spark. 

Now, from an animal, I spring; 

Now, I’m a vegetable thing. 

Some of my species you may say, 

Have scarcely strength to live a day. 
Others again, there are so strong, 

And life spins out so wond’rous long, 
That though they liv’d, and even taught, 
Long before Artaxerxes fought, 

Yet are they living still, and teaching, 
While many a modern sage is preaching. 
Some lately from Pompeii came 

(I can’t exactly tell their name,) 

And tho’ of course, when buried there, 
They must have had but meagre fare; 
Yet now, when smarten’d up, I’m told 
You would not think them half so old. 
Nay, but for their strange dress and tengue, } 
They almost might be fancied young; 
And no young beauty ever drew 

Sach hosts of followers as they do. 

But now I must commence dissection, 
Tho’ anxious still, to ’scape detection ; 
And more my nature to disclose, 

1’l] part each member, and transpose : 
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And then will show, in health’s decline 
What does more good than drugs, or wine. 
What helps to feed a useful tribe, 

What cheers us, without fee or bribe. 


What our New England’s sons declin’d 


To pay for, you in me may find. 
What aids the sailor in his course; 
And what the rider with his horse. 
What oft will fortune’s balance turn, 
On what a turkey oft will burn. 
What shows the world, as in a book; 
On what we oft dislike to look. 
What life appears, when backward read; 
And what is at creation’s head. 
What we would do, a friend to see. 
What ofien takes a trick from three. 


What often tops, an empty crown. 
What turns a wise one, upside down. 
What aids the verdure of the year. 
What taste and feeling love to hear. 
What we, when troubles sink the poor, 
Should give, from our abundant store. 
What lends its point, to aid the fair. 
What silk-worms do with wond’rous care. 
What at perfection we should do. 
What when a pleasure is in view, 

Ts painful to both me and you. 

All these you may make out of me; 


Then turn me straight again and see, 
If you can now make out my whole; 
Which, tho’ it breathes net, oft has soul. 


Philadelphia. M. UH. 


TALE BEARERS. 

One day, Mrs. Stuart had been amusing 
her son, a fine fellow eight years of age, by 
telling him a part of the story, called “The 
Palace of Truth.”” He seemed very much 
entertained with it; as children are apt to 
be, with those stories in which fairies and 
genii act a principal part. At length, he 
said ‘‘ Mother, how should you like to live in 
such a palace of truth? or, as we don’t have 
palaces, now-a-days, in an enchanted house, 
where you were obliged to say exactly what 
you thought about every body?” > 

“Y should not like it at all my dear.” 

“Not like it! mother! You not like it? Why 
I thought you would like it very much, be- 
cause you always do tell the truth, whether 
you are in an enchanted palace or not; and 
the only difference would be, that these peo- 
ple would have to tell the truth, as well 
as you,” 

“* But though it is very important, that what- 
ever we do say, should be true,” his mother 
replied, “yet we often have thoughts and 


feelings, which it is much better we should 
49 
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not express; and it is: well that we can shut 
them up within our own breasts. The inhab- 
itants of the palace of truth, you know, could 
not help letting it be perceived, exactly what 
they thought and felt about each other.” 

‘Well, mother, I can’t conceive what ob- 
jection such a person as you, who never have 
any improper thoughts and feelings, could 
have to that.” 

“TI am much flattered, my dear boy, with 
your good opinion of me; but though not 


under a spell of enchantment, I feel myself 


impelled to undeceive you, as to its justice in 
this particular. I have a great many thoughts 
and feelings, I should not like to express, 
because they are wrong; and I have many, 
which it would be improper to express, that 
are unavoidable, and not necessarily wrong.” 

“Why, mother, [ can’t think what you 
mean.” 

“ Don’t you remember telling me, the other 
day, that you wondered how your teacher 
could be so cruel, as to tell that sweet tem- 
pered, good hearted, little school-mate of 
yours,—Jolin Carter,—that he was a stupid, 
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ignorant fellow, and hadn’t half the capacity 
of any other boy in the schooi?” 

“Yes; and I say now, that it was a cruel 
thing, for if he is not smart as the other boys, 
it is not his fault; he studies harder than most 
of them.” 

‘But nevertheless, it was from a sincere 
conviction of the truth of what he said, that 
the teacher expressed this opinion; was it not?” 

‘T suppose it was; and I don’t pretend to 
say it was not true, but only that it was wrong 
to say it; for it made the little fellow blush 
and cry,—and will quite discourage him, I 
am sure.” 

“Well, my dear, this proves what I say, 
that it is not proper to express our real feel- 


ings and thoughts. Is there any boy of your 


acquaintance, that has not some fault?” 
“Why no, mother, I guess not,—though 
they are a pretty pleasant set .of fellows, too. 
John is rather stupid, as the master says,— 
that, however, is his misfortune, I insist upon 
it—and so on the whole, I don’t think he has 
any fault. William is pretty quick in his tem- 
per; James always wants us to play just what 
he likes, and is rather*selfish ; I confess— 
50 
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Robert is a good natured fellow, but rather 
stingy, I think;—Charles is - 


“Well, dear, you need not go over the 


whole list. You continue to play very pleas- 


antly, together, notwithstanding these faults 
of one and the other,—do you not?” 

“Oh, yes, mother, very pleasantly.” 

“But suppose you were to tell each boy, 
exactly what you thought of his particular 
fault, or faults?” 

“Oh! that would never do.” 

“But it is not wrong for you to think as 
you do, is it?” 

‘“No, mother; if it is wrong, it is some- 
thing I cannot possibly help,—unless I shut 
my eyes and stop my ears,—which would be 
very inconvenient, I think.” 

‘But if you were in the palace of truth, 
you could not help telling them, or letting 
them discover, in some way or other, exactly 
how you felt—and that, you now perceive, 
would produce trouble at once.” 

“Yes, indeed it would,—there would be 
more quarrelling, than playing at marbles, or 
any thing else.” 
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“Thus, I suppose you sometimes express 
to one, what you think of another, do you not?” 

‘“T suppose so—though very often without 
intending it; as for instance, the other day, 
when James said ‘ There comes Robert, with 
a bunch of ripe cherries in his hand.’ I re- 
plied, before I thought,—that he was too 
stingy to give us any of them. He did, how- 
ever, contrary to my expectations, give us 
a piece.” 

“Well, if James had repeated to Robert, 
what you had just said of him, the effect 
would have been as bad, as if you had told 
him yourself; would it not?” 

‘Oh, yes, that it would.” 

*“‘ And suppose that each boy was to repeat 
to the others, what he heard said about him 
by the rest?” 

“Why that would amount to the same thing 
as if we were to teil, ourselves, just what we 


thought; and we should all be quarrelling 


directly.” 

‘Well then, you must perceive what I meant 
when I said, that very often, it would not do 
to have our real thoughts and feelings made 
known, cither by ourselves or others,” 


jf 
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“Yes mother, I perceive it now—but I 
never thought ut all out before. You know I 
often tell you, that you have to do all the 
thinking for me. It seemed to me, when you 
were telling that story, it would be a delight- 
ful thing, for really good people, to live in 
just such a palace of truth; and then they 
would all know all the good of each other 
—and how much they all loved one another, 
which last, would be particularly desirable 
for me, it often, seems to me, that I don’t 
know how to show my friends half how much 
Jove I have in my heart for them.” 

“You forget one important fact, my dear— 
which is, that we all have faults and infirmi- 
ties, and shrink from having them known, or 
remarked upon. We do not like to look at 
them ourselves,—or to have the eyes of our 
friends upon them—and still less, that ‘ a stran- 
ger should intermeddle therewith.’ We love 


people very much, and have a great deal of 


very kind, agreeable intercourse with them, 
who still have their faults, and would be of- 
fended at once, by any mention of them. 
Kind-hearted people, who do not like to give 
each other pain, overlook these things, and 
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enjoy a great deal of happiness, which would 
all be destroyed in the palace of truth,—and I 
hope this conversation will impress upon you, 
the importance of being very careful and del- 
icate, in your intercourse with your compan- 
ions. Always preserve a strict regard to 
truth ; but never give pain unnecessarily, by 
words or actions. Reproof and censure must 


be administered, sometimes ;—parents must 
give it to their children;—the elder must give 
it to the younger,—the teacher to the pupil,— 
the master to the servant;—but among those 
who are on an equality in age, and other re- 
spects, it should always be checked on the 
part of each, by a consciousness of his own 
faults and infirmities;—and should never be 
given, but in a spirit of kindness, and from an 
unquestionably good motive. You know the We 


ak 
old proverb, ‘They that live in glass houses, if y 
should not throw stones.’ ” an I 
“Yes, but I never knew what it meant, be- " A 3 
fore—it is as much as to say—“ judge not, that i A 
a a 


ye be not judged,” I suppose. ‘Well, mother, 
I don’t think I have any fancy for saying, 
things that will hurt the feelings of my ac- 
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quaintance, or of repeating what I hear 
others say.” 

“I know you have not, my dear. Still, what 
you would not do intentionally, you may do 
thoughtlessly. An habitual disturber of the 
peace, or a practised tale bearer, I am_ not 
afraid you will ever become.” 

“A tell-tale! oh, mother, I hope not,—of 
all things I should hate to be a tell-tale.” 

‘“‘T am not surprised at your expressing 
yourself so strongly on the subject; but can 
you tell me why you should hate to be a 
tell-tale?” 

‘‘ Why, I think it is so mean to repeat what 
you have heard said, just for the sake of 
troubling people.” 

** And why is it mean?” 


“T don’t know that I can explain exactly ,— 
but it is not gentlemanly or honorable;—it 1s 
repeating things, which those who said them, 
did not expect you would repeat; and making 
trouble, where there is no need of it.” 


“In other words, my dear boy, it is an 
abuse of confidence; and as there cannot 
possibly be any good motive assigned to it, it 
must be supposed, in most cases, to proceed 
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from a love of mischief—or some bad, restless 


feeling, of an unquiet mind. If each one in 


this world were occupied as he should be, with 
the performance of his own duties, with ‘keep- 
ing diligently his own heart,’ as the scripture 
t expresses it,—heing careful to preserve it free 


from all bad passions—and full of virtuous dis- 
f positions, as we take pains to keep off disease 
from our bodies, and preserve them in health 


i and activity—there would be none of this mis- 
n chievous meddling with other people’s charac- 
a ters and conceras. You dislike tale-bearing, 
because it is mean, and makes trouble, by 
a which you mean quarrels, I suppose; but I 
of dislike it for these reasons, and because too, it 
does a great deal of harm. I could tell you 
several instances of this kind, to prove what 
- I say; which, though they may seem trifling, 
is were very serious in their consequences.” 
n, ** Do let me hear them, mother.” 
ig ‘‘ There was once a young girl in my neigh- 
borhood, whose parents died, and left her with- 
aN out the means ef support. Her health was too 
at delicate for hard work; and I suggested to 


her living as a seamstress; there being a 
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great many families in the village, who would 
furnish her with plain sewing. I employed 
her first, and was much interested in her mo- 
dest appearance, and pleased with her indus- 
try. I happened to say, however, in the 


hearing of my nursery maid, that I hoped she 


would learn to sew better, by and by. This, 
the maid took care to repeat, of course omit- 
ting to mention the commendation, I at the 
same time bestowed upon her industry; and 
the poor girl was both offended and dis- 
couraged; so that I could never get her to 
sew for me again, nor would she go out any 
more at all. She had one of those timid 
natures, which is easily disheartened; and the 
poor girl suffered much from actual poverty, 
from the want of sufficient confidence in her- 
self, to exercise the talents she had. If the 
circumstance I have related, had not hap- 
pened, she might have gone on successfully, 
and obtained a comfortable living, in the 
easiest way that was accessible to her—for 
with all her application she could not have 
failed to improve,” 

“Oh, that was too bad,’”’ said William. 

“Yes, it was too bad; but not worse than ten 
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thousand things, that are constantly occurring 
in the same way. I once lost the good will 
of a neighbour I valued very much, whose 
only fault as a neighbour, was a little jea- 
lousy of temper, on account of her having 
heard something I had said of her, without 
the least idea, however, of its being to her 
disparagement. It was on this occasion; 
your sister Mary was one day sitting by the 


window and trimming the edges of some mus- 
lin she was going to hem—when I observed 


her throwing the trimmings out of the window 
into this lady’s garden, which lay close to 
that side of the house. I stopped her, saying, 
that if Mrs. Platt knew it, it would trouble 
her. Mary said that could not be possible ; 
to which I replied, ‘If you knew, my dear, 
how much value people who have not impor- 
tant objects to occupy them, put upon trifles, 
and how indispensable to their happiness every 
little circumstance of taste, or feeling, or hab- 
it, seems to those who have only themselves to 
attend to,—you would not wonder that Mrs. 
Platt, who is so very nice about every thing, 
should think, that a few shreds would disfigure 
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a flower bed.’ This conversation was repeated 
to her by a third person,—another neighbour 
who happened to be sitting by at the time—and, 
as is usually the case, not very accurately; so 
that she was highly offended. It might have 
offended her, if she had received it without 
the smallest variation, as she was of a paticu- 
larly sensitive temperament—and we all shrink 
from having even a slight infirmity imputed 
to us. She was a most excellent, respectable 
woman, and I had so sincere an esteem for 
her, that I could behave towards her with 
perfect sincerity, without giving her the least 
idea, that I was sensible of any imperfection 
in her character. This occurrence suspend- 
ed our kind, agreeable intercourse, for some 
time, in spite of all my endeavours to prevent 
such a consequence. I was very sorry; not 
only because it was really a privation to us, 
but still more, on account of the suffering it 


gave her. At last, she was reconciled again, 
by our devotion to her during a long fit of 


illness.” 
“T did not know before,” said William, “that 


there were any grown up tell-tales. I thought 
they were a species of monsters, found only 
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among children. It is a pity that is not the 
case; because, saving the quarrels among 
them which usually don’t last a great while, 
there cannot be such serious mischief done 
by a tell-tale, as among grown folks.” 

‘T think you are mistaken in that opinion, 
my dear. You either have not been in the 
way of observing such serious consequences, 
or they have escaped your observation. 

When I was a school girl, there was a good 
deal of trouble constantly from this source. I 
never felt more for any body, than for a poor 
little boy w ith a deformed limb, and with alto- 


gether, a strange and sickly appearance, who 


had always been too feeble to go to school. All 
he knew, his mother had taught him; which was 
but little, as she was a poor, Jabouring woman, 
Some charitable persons, at length found him 
out, clothed him, and sent him to school. He 
was delighted with learning, and quite intelli- 
gent; but suffered a great deal from diffi- 
dence, probably arising from the secluded 
condition in which he had always lived. Some 
foolish, ridicuious child, happened to say one 
day, that if she looked ashe did, she should be 
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ashamed to be seen—she wouldn’t come to 
school ‘for all the world ;’ and although 
almost every one dissented from her opinion, 
some mischievous meddler repeated it to the 
poor boy—who took it so much to heart, as the 
phrase is, that he left off coming ; and could 
never be induced, by the persuasions of his 
kind patron, or the entreaties of his mother, 
to step his foot into the school-room again. 
His mother came to see mine, to whom she 
owas in the habit of looking for sympathy in her 
ioubles, and cried most bittgrly about it. 
he child, who made the i... felt very 
Dadly. She had never supposed that what she 
A “said noubl be repeated—and did not mean 
“that she blamed him at all, for doing as she 
would not be willing to de.” 
“Well,” said William, ‘‘I hope the one that 
did repeat it, was turned out of school.” 
_ “No, it was not’ an offence which the mas- 
ter was authorised to punish, in that way; but 
there was a degree of indignation manifested 
toward her, that I have no doubt made her 
feel sometimes, as if she should be glad to be 
turned out,” 
“Well now, mother, what do you suppose 
can be the motives of such people?” 
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“ With some, I believe, at first, such con- 
duct may proceed from mere restlessness of 
disposition ; with others, it seems to come 
from a real love of inflicting pain, which it is 
sad to think, any human being can have. 
Those who have such a disposition, are often 
not bold enough to say or do these things 
themselves, or hardened enough to be indif- 
ferent to the odium of them—they therefore 
discharge their arrows in the mask of another, 
as it were. Many there are, who become 
tale-bearers—not so much for the sake of 
wounding the feelings of those to whom they 
tell the tale, as for the purpose of bringing 
blame and ill-will upon those from whom they 
received it. Only the other day, I heard two 
little girls talking af#they went by—apparently 
one was seeking some favour from the other, 
which she was not disposed to grant. “If 
you dont,”’ said she, “I will certainly tell Ann 
Harwood what you said of her; and you know 
she neyer will forgive you in the world, nor 
help you about your latin lesson, or any other 
lesson, again.” 

‘‘Qh mother,” said William,” I know all 
about that affair—cousin Julia told me about 
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it; for these very girls, are her school-mates. 
She said that they were one day talking to- 
gether, of this Ann Harwood, who is a great 
favourite with some of her companions, and 
not liked by the rest. One of them, Laura 
Townsend, was praising her very much, and 
mentioning this, that, and the other, good qual- 
ity. Lucy Starl, the other girl, did not like her 
so well, and would not agree in this praise. 
After suffering Laura to go on some time, she 
said, “‘ Well, you must at least confess, that 
Ann has a great deal of pride.” 

“TI don’t pretend todeny that,” said Laura; 
“but most people have; and there are, almost 
always, a great many good qualities connected 
with it.” 

“‘ After this, Lucy wanted Louisa to tell her 
who it was, that the teacher had said at her 
mother’s was his best scholar. This her mo- 
ther had requested her not to tell any one; as 
she knew he would not wish to have it known; 
so of course she could not gratify Lucy’s curi- 
osity. Lucy then threatened her, with telling 
Ann Harwood, of her having acknowledged, 
that she was proud. Louisa begged her not 
to do this, saying, that it would be an injury 
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and unkindness to both of them ; but she per- 
sisted in her intention; repeating, however, 
only what was said of her pride, without add- 
ing any other part of the conversation. Louisa 
would have explained; but Ann was so much 
provoked, by what, I dare say, she considered 
as almost perfidy in Louisa, that she would 
listen to no explanation; aud a total rupture 
has ensued betweenthem. The consequence 
is, that Ann has lost one, who was in fact, the 
very best friend she had ; and Louisa, besides 
the pleasure of Ann’s friendship, has lost the 
valuable assistance that she, being much smart- 


er at her lessons, was every day in the habit 
of rendering her.” 

‘“‘ Confound the tell-tales,” added William, 
who by this time had worked himself up to a 
high pitch of indignation—“I have no patience 
with them.” 


Mater. 


FOOD OF ANIMALS. 


In food, as in every thing else, we see that 
Providence has wisely fitted every thing for 


the situation it is intended to occupy ; and 


furnished it with organs most convenient for 
the purposes it is intended to fulfil. The 
ostrich inhabits the sandy and burning deserts 
of the torrid zone, where not a blade of grass 
is to be seen for hundreds of miles, and where 
the little food it lights upon must be made the 
most of. For this reason it is furnished with 
a double stomach, capable of digesting coarse 
grass, prickly shrubs, and scattered pieces of 
leather. Some have thought the ostrich was 
a very stupid bird, and had no discernment in 
the choice of its food, because he will swallow 
stones, glass, or iron, if they happen to come 
in his way : but the ostrich has no teeth, and 
it is probable he eats such articles to enable 
him to grind his food in pieces. 

Crabs and lobsters have their teeth in their 
stomachs. The stomach is itself made of 
bone ; and it is a very singular fact that when 
the animal throws off its old shell, and forms a 
new one, it likewise casts away its bony stom- 
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ach and teeth, and makes another, with a se- 
cretion, which nature provides on purpose. 

The wild boar and the vulture live in wild, 
uninhabited places, trusting to what prey they 
can catch for food. Snakes and reptiles they 
are always liable to find; hence, they have 
stomachs so constructed that they can devour 
rattlesnakes without being poisoned; and can 
even fatten upon them. ‘The stormy petrel, 
which is always riding about onthe whirlwind, 
and skimming round the sea-coast, when a 
tempest is gathering, is made to live on the 
fat of dead whales and other fish; and even 
if he cannot get the food he likes best, he is 
pretty well off; for his stomach has the pe- 
culiar property of turning every thing he swal- 
lows into oil. 

Leeches, tad poles, and various kinds of fish, 


can live very well upon water alone. Silver 


fish have been kept in pure water three years; 
and at the end of that time grown as large as 
the glass globe in which they were kept. 
Even the gluttonous pike will live and thrive 
upon water aione, in a marble basin. 

The bee, and various other insects, togeth- 
er with the precious littke humming-bird, de- 
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rive nutriment wholly from the nectar and 
effluvium of flowers. 

Some animals can liveon airalone. Snails 
and chameleons have been known to live up- 
on nothing else for years ; and it has been 
said that spiders will live four or five months 


in succession without any other sustenance. 
I have read of a beetle shut up in a glass case 
without food, for three years; and yet he was 
able to fly away, the first time an opening was 
accidentally left. 

It is very hard to starve amphibious animals, 
such as frogs, tortoises, &c. Lizards have 


been found in a cha‘k rock, apparently dead 
and turned to fossil; and yet have returned to 
life, as soon as exposed to the atmosphere. 
Living toads have been frequently found in 
the heart of old trees and blocks of marble, so 
Jarge and massy, that it seemed as if they 
must have been there an hundred years. 
Human beings, in times of great distress, or 
under the influence of disease, will endure 
the privation of food for a surprising length of 
time. Sailors and soldiers live days and days 
without food ; and I have seen authentic ac- 
counts of a Scotchwoman, afflicted with the 
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lock-jaw, who, from the age of fifteen to thirty 
thrée, lived, by taking a drink of water and a 
few crumbs of bread, once in five or six 
months, without one particle of any kind of 
nourishment in the interval. 

Thus we see the kindness and wisdom 
of our Almighty Father. He has made 
us, both in mind and body, capable of con- 
forming to the situation in which we are 
placed. 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 


They are both notable. (not able.) 
They are Stationary. 

They are in sects. (insects.) 

It is a bad habit. 

It was a Pat riot. (patriot.) 

He lives on the skirts of the town. 


’ 


THE PRESENT. 
A Drama, 
CHARLOTTE AND GEORGE. 

Charlotte.—( With her finger on hex lip, com- 
ing slowly out of the breakfast-room.) Papa has 
not come down, yet. I do wish he would. 
What do you suppose he meant, George, when 
he said, he was going to make us a famous 
present, to day ? 

George.—I suppose he is going to get me a 
drum, and a cap and feather. I asked him 
for them yesterday ; for you know, Charlotte, 
they made me captain of the boy’s company, 
last week. 

Charlotte.—(laughing,) My heart, George, 
don’t try to walk so tall. If you want to be a 
mighty magnificent little man, as father calls 
you, do step upon the cricket, and take this 
pen for a sword, Captain George. Don’t you 
be in a pet now; you know think it is a very 
grand thing to have a captain for a brother. 
_ But father could not mean a cap and feather ; 
for he said the present was for uws—he did not 
say it was for you; he said it was for us. Be- 
sides, he told me, I must try to act and think 
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more like a woman, after I had this present. 
So I’ve resolved to be very good. (Runs and 
rings the bell.) I don’t mean to tell the least 
mite of an untruth, this year. (Domestic enters.) 
John.—What do you want, Miss Charlotte ° 
Charlotte.—J ohn, you know little girls come 


to see me, sometimes? Well, if any come 
to day, you may tell them I am very much 
engaged. Don’t you tell them I am not at 
home. I do not wish you to tell any lies 
for me. 

John.—Very well, Miss Charlotte. (Ezi, 
smiling.) 

Charlotte.—George, just tell me what you 
are laughing at? 

George.—My heart, Charlotte, don’t try to 
walk so very tall. If you want to be a mighty 
magnificent little woman, as father says, just 
step upon this cricket. 

(Charlotte.—(pouling a little,) I say *tis nt 
fair of you to plague me so, George. Pl 
ask 

George.—(Playfully putting his hand upon 
her mouth.) Come, don’t be in a pet, nowy 
you know I think it is a very great thing, to 
have such a lady for a sister. 

ot 
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(The bell rings, and they both run to the door.) 


Charlotte.—John, what did you tell that 
little girl? 

John.—I told her Miss Charlotte was very 
much engaged. 

George.—W hat did she have under her arm? 

John.—I don’t know. 

George.—I thought it looked like my 
and feather. 

Charlotte.— And I thought it look 
beautiful French doll. J am sure I saw its 
head, with a pretty Navarino hat on it. But 
here comes father—Now for the present! 


(They jump and catch hold of the skirts of 
his coat.) 

Both.—W hat is it, father? What is it ? 

Father.—W hat do you guess it is? 

George.—I guess itisa cap and feather? 


Charlotte.—I guess it is a French doll? 

Father.—Charlotte is nearest the truth ; i 
is more like a doll, than it as like a cap and 
feather. 

George.—lIs it anything alive? 

Father.—Yes, it is something < 


Greorge,—lIs it a bird? 


oe 
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Charlotte.—Is it a lamb? 
Father.—It is something like a lamb. 
Both.—Do show it to us, father ! 

(He goes out, and soon after returns wih a 
babe in his arms.) 

Father.—Here is a little sister for you. 

Charlotte—I declare it is a baby sister! 

George.—So it is! 

Father-—You look disappointed, my chil- 
dren. Don’t you think you shall love this 
little one? 

George.—Why, I did think it was a op and 
feather. 

Charlotte.—And I did think it was a gréat 
doll; but I guess I shall love this litile sister, 
better than a doll. What,a pretty little mouth 
she has—and what cunning little eyes. By 
and by, she’ll know me; won't she, father? 
Elizabeth May came with a paper of ffowers, 
to ask me to take a walk with her ; and my 
head was so full of the present you told me 
of, that I thought it was somebody come to 
bring me a French doll. But I am not sorry; 
{ think I shail like my little sister much bet- 
ter. By and by, she will play with me, and 


talk. (she hisses her.) 
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George.—Let me kiss her, too. I guess I 
shall love her, though she is not a cap and 
feather. By and by, she will trot round after 
> and then, you 
know, Charlotte, she can jump upon the crick- 
et, and be a mighty magnificent little woman; 
and say, “John, when any little girls call, you 
may tell them I am very much engaged ; I do 
not wish you to tell any lies for me.” 


me, and call me “ Dordy;’ 


(He runs out, looking back, and laughing.) 


ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE. 
The Letter U. 


Me 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 


The word is onion. If Lis put instead of Stanley, it 
reads, “On, I, on! ” 


THE VELOCEPEDE. 


In a village not far from the city, lived a 
little boy, whose name was Charles Belton. 
His mother was very anxious that he should 
grow up a good and learned man; and she 
therefore sent him to school very young, that 
he might have all the advantages, which early 
education gives. Charles was a very good 
boy ; he learned his lessons, was obedient, 
modest, and kind ; very gentle too, and neat, 
But Charles had one defect in his character, 
which gave his mother great pain—It was 
this—when asked by wicked boys to join 
them in their play, he could not resist the 
temptation of marbles, hoops, and toys ; and 
frequently allowed himself to be led away 
from his duties. 

From the dwelling of Mrs. Belton the vil- 
lage school, might be seen. It stood on the 
gently sloping side of a hill, whose top was 
covered by a beautiful forest ; and all around, 
meadows, and fields, neat houses, winding 
streams, mills, and bridges, were scattered, so 
as to form a delightful landscape. But the 
smooth green lawn before the school, the wa- 
ving trees, the song of the birds, the hum of 
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the little busy bees, and most of all, the merry 
voices of the school-boys, made little Charles’ 
heart glad; for he loved the beauties of nature, 
though he was a child, and knew not what it 
was that made him so glad. 

One clear morning in June, our season of 
roses, Charles was up with the sun—had his 
face washed, his dressing completed, and his 
lesson learned; and as soon as he ate his 
breakfast, begged his dear mamma to permit 
him to go to school, that he might play with 
some of his young friends for a little while, 
before the duties of the day began. Mrs. 
Belton always granted any reasonable re- 
request ; and as Charles had been very good, 
she said to him, “I cannot refuse the permis- 
sion you ask, my son; but be careful to go di- 
rectly to the play-ground ; for when you are 
there, you are in no danger from the idle boys, 
that sometimes entice you away.’ Charles 
reddened a little, as his mamma finished 


speaking, and exclaimed, “Indeed, my mo- 
ther, I shall not go with naughty Tom Brown, 
and Bill Haraway again; for they always 
bring me into trouble ; and I am sure [ mean 


to try not to do what you think wrong.” “lI 


am glad to hear you say, that you will try to do 
well, my dear; for that is what you desired to 
express, I suppose. But I wish you to see also, 
that what 1 think wrong injures you ; and that 
your mother forbids you nothing, which would 
be good or useful for you.” “ Yes, mamma, 
I almost always think that ; but I sometimes 
forget myself, and like to play, better than to 
be obedient.”” Charles was now too eager to 


join his play-mates, to wish to prolong the con- 
versation ; so away he ran, delighted with 
himself, and believing that no inducement 
could again cause him to do wrong. He had 


not proceeded far, however, when his attention 
was arrested by the sight of a gentleman on 
horseback, followed by two beautiful dogs; the 
one a full breasted, noble looking setter, 
with large brown spots on a white ground ; 
the other a grey hound, with a small elegantly 
formed head, slender limbs, and a colour al- 
most resembling the mouse, or perhaps a little 
darker. Charles stopped to look at them; 
for he had been shown pictures of all our 
most valuable animals, in books of natural 
history, which he had also read ; and though 
he was not more than eight years old, he 
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could tell the names of all the varieties of 
dogs. ‘How I wish I were a man,” thought 
he, “that I might ride a fine horse, and 
have such beautiful dogs.” But the gentle- 
man, the horse, and the dogs, soon faded 
from the mind of the little boy, when turning 
to proceed on his way, he beheld near him, 
the very Bill Haraway, with whom, but a 
short time before, he had declared he would ne- 
ver again associate. But how does Bill move? 
Charles could not forbear gazing again, and 
again. ‘The boy seemed mounted on a pretty 
little poney, very small it is true, but it had 
eyes, and mouth, and ears, and a bridle and 
saddle. It was indeed, a perfect little horse; 
and Bill was riding on it—and Charles was 
so captivated by it, that he did not observe 
the machine was on wheels, and that the boy 
laboured with his feet in making long strides, 
to turn a crank which set the wheels in mo- 
tion. ‘Oh, Billy, Billy, stop a minute, and 
let me look at your dear little horse,”’ exclaim- 
ed Charles, as the boy with conscious import- 
ance, and a certainty of exciting observation, 
roll’d past him. Billy gave his bridle a pull, 
as if to rein in his steed, allowed his feet to 
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remain quiet, and the horse stood still. “Well,” 
said Billy, as he threw himself a little on 
one side of the saddle, with all the air of a 
horse-jockey, “well, Charley, how do you like 
my pony:” “Oh, Ido like him very much; 
—but,’—“ But what, man! But what—would 
you like a ride this morning?” ‘This was not 
what Charles meant by his hesitation; if he 
had finished his sentence, he would have 
said, “I like your pony very much; but I 
wish to know how he is made, and what causes 
him to move;”’ for Charles was a boy of good 
sense, and when he saw any thing which he 
did not understand, he always asked to be in- 
formed. But this bad Billy Haraway had no 
intention of instructing Charles; and therefore 
proposed a ride to the little boy, as he thought 
it would be likely to tempt him. Charles was, 
however, startled at the proposal so suddenly 
made and it made him think, that it would be 
best for him to hasten to the school room, 
where, as his mother had told him, he would 
be beyond the reach of temptation. But 


Billy did not give him time to.confirm himself 


in his good intentions; for he said to him in- 
stantly, “If you wanl to ride, now’s your time; 
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and I’ll take you behind me, as far as the big 
chesnut tree down yonder; and then you can 
soon run back toschool.”” This boy was very 
cunning; for though Charles had not said a 
word about what he ought to do, or what he 
thought, Billy saw what was passing in hismind, 
and as he was idle himself and wanted com- 
pany, he did not hesitate to try to take Charles 
away with him, though he knew it would be 
doing him an injury. Idle and wicked peo- 
ple, are always selfish. Charles still drew 
back a little; I dont know Billy,” said he, 
‘f about riding ; but I like to look at your pony; 
and if you would tell me how you make him 


go”—“Oh,” said the boy, again interrupting 
him, “if you don’t want to ride, good-bye 


? 
to you, 


‘Yes, I do want to ride; but ft am afraid,” 


and he put the machine in motion. 


exclaimed Charles, who could not bear to see 
the little horse removed, without knowing 
more about it. ‘“‘ Afraid of what?’ returned 
Billy, “‘ afraid to ride down to the big chesnut 
tree? come, up with you!” Charles gave 
Billy his hand, and was on behind him in a 
moment—away they rolled. 

The fresh air, the exercise, the novelty of 
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the mode of conveyance, and above all, Billy’s 
chattering, excited and occupied poor Charles 
so much, that even when they reached the 
chesnut tree, the place of destination, he 
scarcely made any objection to proceeding to 
the top of a heautiful green hill; up which, 
Billy told him the pony would carry them 
with as much ease, as he could go on level 
ground. 'Fhere was great want of goodness 
in this last mode of speaking ; for Billy knew 
that the little wooden horse could not feel at 
all. He perceived that Charles did not un- 
derstand the principle, on which the Veloce- 
pede was moved; and his speech was in- 
tended to keep up the illusion in the mind of 
the little boy. They were now at a consider- 
able distance from the school; but Charles 
was so eager io try the horse himself, and to 
find out, how the motion was produced, that 
he forgot his mamma, his resolutions, his 
school, all, every thing—and the whole morn- 
ing was spent in galloping, trotting, and pacing 
onthe pony. It was now noon; and Charles 
admonished by hunger, by the increasing heat, 
and even weariness of the horse and his 
owner, became at once aware how exceedingly 
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wrong he had acted. At first, he was silent ; 
and Billy soon becoming weary also of a com- 
panion, who no longer took any part in his 
amusements, bade Charles a careless good- 
bye, mounted the fatal little pony, and de- 
parted to seek somewhere else, the means of 
idling away his time. Charles did not ask 
Billy to stay, or to allow him to return on the 
Velocepede. He was too unhappy to think 
of what he should do; but seating himself on 
a rock, near a small stream, by which he had 
wandered, he burst into tears. A wide spread- 
ing oak threw its shade over him and cooled 
his feverish brow, for his head began to ache 
with agitation and anxiety. A breeze rustled 
in the bright green leaves over his head; they 
seemed to be whispering to each other of the 
wickedness of disobedience in little boys, whose 
kind parents had taught them their duty, but 
who forgot what was right, so soon after they 
had been reminded of it. The wind caused 
the flowers that bloomed around to wave their 


graceful heads; to Charles they seemed to 


shake them sorrowfully, as if in grief for the 
pain which his dear mother would feel, when 
she should learn, how naughty her son had 


been. The very little birds, to his ear, called 
him ‘“‘fruant, idle Charley.”” He knew not 


what to do; he feared to go to school,—for 


there he would either find no one, or be oblig- 
ed to answer the inquiries of his play mates 
and his teacher, and this he could not bear to 
do—and he had wept till he was almost ex- 
hausted. At length, he resolved to return to 
his mother, and beg her to punish him; for he 
thought he should feel less miserable to be 
punished or deprived of some enjoyment, than 
to have his mind thus distracted. He rose to 
go, but had not proceeded far, when he was 
met by his mother. The usual hour for Charles’ 
return from school had passed, and he did not 
come ; inquiries had been made at the school 
room, and the play-ground ; no one had seen 
him, Mrs. Belton became alarmed—servants 
were sent out in various directions to seek 
him. After some time, his mother learned 
that Charles had been observed by a neigh- 
bour, riding on a Velocepede, and the direc- 
tion was pointed out to her, which they had 
taken. Anxious for the health of body, as well 
as mind, of her son, she sought him herself, 


and met her repentunt boy, as we have said. 
36 
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Charles could not speak; he could only sob. 
His mother took his hand and said gently, 
“You are sick my son; let us go home, that 
you may be restored to health and peace.” 
She looked in his face, as she spoke, and 
Charles knew what she meant. He saw that 
she intended to leave his punishment to his 
conscience. He was right; his mother per- 
ceived that an impression was made, which 
did not require confirming ; and she was not 
mistaken. In a day or two, he was well 
enough to go to school again. He made no 


promises of what he would or would not do; 


they were not required of him. But many 
years after, when he became a worthy man, 
he would tell of the Jittte hobby-horse Veloce- 
pede, of his yielding to temptation, and of his 
reformation. 


M. E. 
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ANSWER TO GUESS WHOM. 


Dip you suppose, Madam Water, that I 
should not find out who you were? The very 
noise and uproar you make about yourself, 
is so characteristic, that it betrays you. Your 
fondness for display is quite inexcusable. It 
is seldom you take a step without making all 
around you hear of it. For myself, I de- 
light to work secretly; and it is only when I 
am enraged by our frivolous sister, the Wind, 
that I openly rise in my might, and terrify the 
world. 

You talk, as if no one had claims to ma- 
jesty and beauty, but yourself. You never 
visited me in my deep, glowing, palaces, under 
Vesuvius and #tna,—how then can you judge 
of my splendour? Travellers come from all 
parts of the world to look upon my flaming 
brow, as I rise from the mountains, and make 
the earth quake around me; ask them if there 
is not beauty as well as sublimity in my up- 
ward motion? Iceland is my favourite re- 
treat. Some say my father is buried there, 
and that he still heaves the island, by blowing 
his coals and working at his anvil. That is 
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all a fable; but I love to stay there, just 
to show you how little I care for the most 
freezing reception you can give me. In that 
cold, northern region, wrapped up in your 
stiff dignity, it amuses me to see how quick 
you spit forth your indignation in boiling gey- 
sers, whenever I breathe upon you. If I 
were you, I would cultivate a better temper, 
before I boasted of my placid face, and a 
figure as flexile as the sister Graces. I re- 
gret being employed in such drudgery by 
man, as well as you; especially as we are 
generally obliged to do their work by fight- 
ing together. 

I love to caper on Vesuvius; to gallop 
about among the clouds; to roar and roll 
under the islands, sometimes throwing them 
out of the ocean, from the hollow of my burn- 


ing hand, and sometimes dragging them down 
to my caverns, with a might that makes the 
world tremble ; but I do not love to struggle 
with you, in the slavery of distilleries and 
steam-boats. 

But though lordly man forces all the ele- 
ments into his use, he cannot prevent their 
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sometimes rising beyond his power. When 


we do o’ermaster him, I think you are about 
as much to be dreadedas Iam. If you again 
dare to claim superiority to me in that, or any 
other respect, I shall be as mad as 

Fine. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Spell the Archipelago in three letters. 

If the letter D were never used more, why would 
it be like a dead man? 

Why is the letter v in civility like a nose? 


Why are false wings like mushrooms? 


FRENCH ENIGMA. 


pir vent venir 


un vient d’ un. 


Jostein i et : 


PAPER AND PRINTING. 
Janes.—I wonder how the Bible, and the 
poems of Homer have been preserved, when 
they were written long before paper and print- 
ing were invented. 

Aunt M.—The ancients appear to have 
been very anxious, to communicate their ideas 
to future generations; and they tried many in- 
genious ways to effect it, before paper was 
known. A very ancient method, was that of 
spreading wax on wood made into thin boards, 
and writing on them with some sharp-pointed 
tool; these boards were strung together, so 
as to make something like books. At other 
times, thin sheets of lead, or ivory, the bark 
of trees, and spade bones were made use of 
for the same purpose. After this, the Egyp- 
tian Papyrus, or Paper-plant came into use ; 
from which, very decent books were made. 
Some have supposed, that it was used by 
authors before the time of Homer ; for in the 
Odyssey he describes a palace gate fastened 
with cables of biblos brought from Egypt ; 
and@ as biblos in Greek means a book, it is 
taken for granted, they knew of an Egyptian 
plant from which books were made. 
James.—What is the meaning of Papyrus! 


PAPER AND PRINTING. 


Aunt M.—It is the Latin word from which 


paper is derived. It is the name of a large 
species of rush on the banks of the Nile ; the 


inner bark of which is pealed off, and the 
pieces glued together with the mud of the 
Nile, to answer for paper. This article was 


not however, produced in sufficient quantities 
for all the nations, and parchment was gradu- 
ally introduced. When Ptolemy Philadelphus 
founded the famous Alexandrian library, Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, was ambitious of 
founding one to rival it; and Ptolemy, in 
order to defeat his purpose, forbade papyrus 


to be carried out of Egypt. In this dilemma, 
“umenes and his scribes, resolved to make all 
the improvement they could, in the manufac- 
ture of parchment. Some have supposed, 
Eumenes invented this article, and that was 
the reason it was anciently called Pergamena; 
but many affirm, that it had a much earlier 
origin. The Prophecy of Jeremiah, written 
by Baruch, in the roll of a book, and the book 
of the Law of Moses could not have lasted so 
long had they been written in wax, or on 
rolls of imnen. At all events, from the time of 
Eumenes’, parchment came into more gene- 
ral use; and almost all the ancient manuscripts, 
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are handed down to us on that material. 
Parchment books, supposed to be from twelve 
to fifteen hundred years old, are still to be 
seen in the British Museum. Before the in- 
vention of printing, public writings were pre- 
served on rolls of parchment. In England, 
an officer is appointed to take care of these 
old documents; and he is called Master of the 
the Rolls. 

James.—W hat is parchment made from? 

Auni M.—It is sheep-skin prepared in a pe- 
culiar way. Calf-skin manufactured after a 
similar style, is called vellum. 

James.—When was paper first made from 
rags? 

Aunt M.—There seems to be some doubt 
on that subject. Many think the art of mak- 
ing paper from silk and cotton, is derived 
from the Chinese. We hear nothing of it in 
Europe, until the eleventh century. As for 
paper among the Chinese, they pretend to a 
knowledge of it from a very remote period; 
indeed, in every thing they pretend to antiqui- 
ty, as great, or greater than the creation it- 
self. ‘They have a book, which they pretend 
to have been written by their king Fohi, three 
thousand years before Christ. The form of 
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books in ancient times, was very various. 
When written on thin sheets of ivory or bone, 
they were strung together. When written on 
strips of bark, they were rolled up on a large 
stick, or cylinder. A roll was called a volumen, 
from which our word volume is derived. These 
volumes, when extended, might make a yard 
and a half in width, and fifty feet in length. 
The title was struck on the outside, and the 
ends of the cylinders were usually carved, and 
adorned with silver, ivory, gold, and precious 
stones. Some of these rolls have been found 
at Herculaneum, and opened with immense 
labour. The arrangement of margins, letters, 
lines, and pages, has undergone a great many 
varieties. At first, the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, and all the words ran together. 
Some examples of this may be seen in the li- 
brary at Harvard University. Even after 
words were printed distinct from each other, 
it was a long time, before paragraphs and 
sentences, points and stops, were thought of. 
We write from the left hand to the right, but 
the Asiatics begin at the right and go to the 
left; the Greeks wrote in both directions ; 
going in one direction, and returning in the 
other. The Chinese begin their lines at 
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the top, and go to the bottom. The ancients 
are said to have made paper of asbestos. It 
was once proposed to make books of this stone 
paper, with letters of gold ; to be called from 
their imperishable nature, “‘ Books of Eter- 


nity.” A German Professor, once published 
the natural history of asbestos ; and four co- 
pies of his book were printed on paper made 
from that fossil. 

James.—What is meant by black letler M. 
S. and printing? 

Aunt M,—The first printing, was an exact 
copy of writing; and the letters anciently used 
were called Gothic BEGCRKS. They 
were very similar to what is now called Ger- 
man text. Books written or printed in this 
way, are called by the Antiquarians, “black 
letter.” 

James,—What do they mean by illuminated 
books? 

Aunt M.—The Scribes who were anciently 
employed to write books, took pains to do them 
very gaudily. They wrote with inks of va- 
rious bright colours; and often pencilled and 
gilded the letters. Every chapter and section 
began with a huge letter, loaded with orna- 
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ments, done in various colours; and these 


books were called tdluminated. 
James.—When was printing invented? 
Aunt M.—lIt is singular that the art, which 


preserves knowledge in all its forms, should 


have; so little clearness in its own records. 
Several cities claim the honour of the inven- 
tion; but the utmost decision that has been 
arrived at on the subject, is, that it is pretty 
certainly a German invention. A Psalter, 
printed at Mentz, in 1457, by John Faust, is 
the first book to which the printers put their 
names, or which is known to have had a 
genuine date. Perhaps the invention is. more 
generally ascribed to Laurentius, who lived in 
Haerlam, in the sixteenth century, than to 
any Other man. Like many great and useful 
discoveries, it is said to have been brought to 
light by accident. Laurentius, walking in 
the wood one day, picked up the bough of an 
oak, which had been broken off by the wind ; 
and being fatigued, he sat down and amused 
himself with cutting letters in it. Thinking 
the carving might please his grandchildren, he 
wrapped it up in a piece of paper, and put it 
in his pocket. He fell asleep; and while he 
slept, a shower of rain moistened the paper, 
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and left upon it, a stained impression of the 
letters he had engraven, He was an ingeni- 
ous man, and from this, he took the hint for 
greater things. 

James.—You know you told me, that teles- 
copes were accidentally discovered, by chil- 
dren’s playing with glass prepared for spec- 
tacles. We do some good,—if it be by acci- 
dent. When was printing introduced in this 
country? 

Aunt M.—In the year 1639, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.. It was done a year after the 
academy, which has since grown into a col- 
lege, was established there; and I have been 
told the first thing printed, was “ ‘The Free- 
man’s Oath.” 


Portry. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


** ComE away—The boat on the smooth beach lies, 
And around her the small waves break; 
*Tis a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs; 
The sun is yet bright on the lake. 


Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear ; 
Come, trembler, and sit at my side: 

Lam skilful and strong ;—there’s nought to fear 
With me, in my vessel of pride. 
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How sweet from yon bank scents the clover-flower; 
How soft is the willow-tree’s shade : 
With its wild-bird’s song, it seems like a bower 
For fairies, and sportive elves made. 
Nearer, and nearer,—more fragrant the while 
Comes loaded the timorous gale ; 
It woos thee, my sister, for one glad smile— 
» 


Nay—why should thy cheek be so pale ?”’ 


*‘J heed not, brother, the beautiful shade : 
I heed not the cunning birds’ note: 
1 oaly remember what mother said— 
* Beware of that dangerous boat!’ 


I heed not the violets scenting the air: 


I heed not the green-bending tree: 
I wish, only wish, that I still were there, 


Where my dear mother bade me be.” 
** Allis well—all is well,” the daring boy cried ; 
‘* Why fear ?—am not Jat the oar? 
Oh proudly, and safely the wave we will ride: 


And now—for that loveliest shere. 


Soon, soon, in this smooth little bay we will land; 


See, how like a crescent *tis shaped,—”’ 
He stops :—By mischance, from his boyish hand, 


The long, heavy oar has escaped, 
** Stay, Brother, stay! 


He springs to regain it 
The boat is o’erturning a 
The wave, 


The glittering wave, that lured them astray, 
Now closes for aye, o’er their grave. 
A. M. W. 
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